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What Is Technique?... 


Simon Barere 
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Improving Viol =, PST ha ke 


30 CENTS 


Fifty years of publishing 
music” 


We Thank Our Teacher and Dealer Friends for Fifty Happy Years 


“the best of the world’s best 
. fifty years of introducing bright, interesting 


sumption. 


teaching ideas. Through the years Century has been moti- 


vated by the belief that America must have music at a mod- 


est price in a dependably fine edition. 


To accomplish this meant combining 20th Century tech- 
niques of mass production with traditional ideals of crafts- 
manship. America’s musicians greeted Century Edition with 
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3654 Anvil Chorus, I] Trovatore....... Verdi-Rolfe 
3242 Beautiful Blue Danube... .Strauss-Streabbog 
NBOGs Betty 65 WV Nz fp aatercroe teres. beter Martin 
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3630:Deep) River: . cts eee seyret st Arr. Reisfeld 
3937 Dopo tthesDonkey.*.0 ascetic Dvorine 
BsoliEmperor co Waltz: 22... ieee. Strauss-Rolfe 
2594 Evening Star, Tannhauser.......... Wagner 
250 laritthme Nocturne ccs protein cc - Leybach 
3190 First Waltz, Op. 83 No. I...... Durand-Rolfe 
1959 Floral Parade, The, Valse........... Martin 
BosplFoursby Bight.cne se." wae a 78 Pederson-Krug 
3531 Gems of Stephen Foster............. Rolfe 
3676 Going Swimming.................. Hopkins 
SIO0aCoY PSY RONDO...) ects. fee ake Haydn-Rolfe 
TCLUSA RET SOEL Coo Se ee Dvorak 
San Zeindion © Boyiceaacts fsieidtiss kecos ee was Richter 
3406 Indian Summer............ Kathleen Armour 
TAB OELOLGO ME ter Petre cots ar ake on She one Handel 
Bo Gutmtise Play lagiite, cc. tas stces. +: Foldes 
2467 Liebestraum (Love Dreams).......... Liszt 
2984 Little Injun Brave................. Hopkins 
1416 March Militaire................ Greenwald 
3220 Merry Widow Waliz......... Lehar-Armour 
3164 Mr. Third Takes a Walk............ Richter 
BS 24. PapeniBocts Naina discus & pce aiehde Scarmolin 
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IMM OUSOW RCE Say, «5. oiite nag aisao ves Richter 
Sessesiver, Trumpets. .< vv.ss «c-2-06 +6 2a Viviani 
3774 Songs of America............ arr. Eckhardt 
3945 Southern Sonatina................... Stone 
3835 Standin’ in the Need of Prayer..... Reisfeld 
2140 Swan, The (Le Cygne}......... Saint-Saens 
3963 Tschaikowsky for the Young Pianist. . Eckhardt 
Wy Mal (OP Cite ne A Arr. Armour 
2136 Under the Double Eagle.......... Wagner 
3671 Valse Lente, Coppelia......... Delibes-Rolfe 
3227 Waltz of the Flowers. .. . Tschaikowsky-Rolfe 
BOO) Var Vo.;,) pees aa ooo ys wlene asco James 


Our Graded and Classified and Thematic 
Catalogs are very helpful to Piano Teach- 


ers. 


Free at your dealer or on request 


from us. 
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enthusiasm—meeting our mass production with mass con- 


Century feels that it has played an honorable part in the 


amazing musical growth in this country in the past fifty 


50 GREAT COMPOSERS 


Tango.in-D-42 nice sane pee ae Albeniz 
Evening in the Country, 2-3......... Bartok 
Prelude and Fugue in Cm-5........... Bach 
Sonatina int G-4, 525; 25... 020208 C.P.E. Bach 
Moonlight Sonata, Cfm-6....... Beethoven 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5 Fim-5..... Brahms 
Espana, F-4-.s. s- ae sae Chabrier 
Polonaise in Ab, Op. 53. 5-6........ Chopin 
The Fickle Countrymaid, A-4-5...Couperin 
L'Hirondelle (The Swallow), D-4..... Daquin 
L'Apres-Midi d'un Faune, E-4...... Debussy 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, Fm-4.......... Dukas 
Slavonic Dance, No. 2, Em-4....... Dvorak 
Roumanian Rhapsody, No. I, A-4....Enesco 
Panis Angelicus, A-4............... Franck 
Dance of Russian Sailors, Am-5...... Gliere 
Danza Triste;-G-42..52..0222..4: Granados 
Wistful Mazurka, Fm-2....... Gretchaninoff 
Birdlitignes Dma4:.1.7'4 23 ceo 5 ees Grieg 
Had My Verses Wings, E-4.......... Hahn 
Air (Water Music), F-3............ Handel 
Sonatam Now (9G-3 525.0 oe eee Haydn 
Sonatina, - Amy i-3.0 oe. ee Kabalevsky 
Prelude)<in™ Bpm-3'.) . .2- ..3) 22-42 Liadov 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, Cim-7....Liszt 
Couranta,ain’ Em-3. 2 3.5-e.bacee che “Lully 
Witches’ Dance, D-6........... MacDowell 
Andante & Rondo Capriccioso. . Mendelssohn 
Gopakiy G-4.5 mae. dies Moussorgsky 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusic, C-4........ Mozart 
ToccataWeA-45 3254.2... 40 den tate Paradies 
Peter and Wolf, March, C-4...... Prokofieff 
Trumpet Piece and Air in D-3........ Purcell 


Prelude in C# Minor-5 
The Egyptian Girl, Gm-4-5 ameau 
Pavane (pour Infante Defunte), G-4. . Ravel 
Festival at Bagdad, G-4.... Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Valse Caprice in Eb-5........... Rubinstein 
Danse Macabre, Gm-3......... Saint-Saens 
PastoralewsDm-4:. 5s. «1.0 «eee ee Scarlatti 


Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. |, C-4. Schubert 
Aufschwung (Soaring), Fm-5..... Schumann 
Polka, Age d'Or, C-4......... Shostakovitch 
Finlandia; SAb-6" 9225402 oe oes eee Sibelius 
Polka® in Am-Siew. Gone eee Smetana 
Dream at Twilight, Eb-4......... R. Strauss 


Petrushka, Danse Russe, C-4. ee ee Stravinsky 
Troika Ride, November, E-5 .:. . Tschaikowsky 
Invitation to the Dance, Db- 5b Weber 
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years. It is our determination that the maintenance of our 
high standards will play as large a part in developing an 
even greater American musical tradition of the future. 


50 PIANO MASTERPIECES 
(IN 2nd & 3rd GRADE) 


Solfeggietto Ba eR icy C.P.E. Bach 
March in D (Anna Magdalena). .J. S. Bach 
Minuet No. | (Anna Magdalena). .J. S. Bach 
Minuet No. 2 (Anna Magdalena). .J. S. Bach 
‘Musette in D (Anna Magdalena). .J. S. Bach 
Bagatelle “in'iDs. Se eee Beethoven 
Bagatelle in Eb (3'4)............ Beethoven 
Ecossaise 2°. ota. nae Beethoven 
Minuet) in’ Got e.22 ee eee Beethoven 
Rondo: in (G,. anequccn a cee Beethoven 
Six Variations (Nel Cor Piu)....Beethoven 
Sonatina ingGza eee Beethoven 
Sonoting/ in aes SNicerae Beethoven 
Intermezzo from Petite Suite........ Borodin 
Mazurka in Bh, Op. 7, No. |....... Chopin 
Waltz in Dh (Minute)............. Chopin 
Sonatina, Op. 36, No. | Clementi 
Sonatina, Op.736,_ No.2 47.00 eee Clementi 
Sonatina, Op.136,,.No. 3:5 5e ee Clementi 
la Melodieuse?pisecs aah ee Couperin 
The, Doll's Lament... 22.42 eee Franck 
Last» Pavane,,, ;hes#. assoc er eceee Granados 
Dance of the Elves). 9,....ueet eee Grieg 
Folksong; Op; 12; No.5) e.c7 ree Grieg 
Woliz! in Am o.22086..5.0.eeee eee Grieg 
Air in G Major, Suite XIV......... Handel 
Sarabande with Variations.......... Handel 
Oxen:. Minuet ..2...0 seen See naling mia Haydn 
Gypsy Rondo (3!/4)................ Haydn 
Menvettoand Aird A500 aon eee Mozart 
Rondo-Viennese Sonatina No. |..... Mozart 
Sonata/in. Go(3'/5) eee eee Mozart 
Morning.) 320208 act eden eee Prokofieff 
Tarantella eee epee Prokofieff 
Rigaudon#. 2-145, 5 6:4). Ake Rameau 
Tambourin ya. peg tien tes eres Rameau 
Austrian: Dancesijc. 522-00 tek Schubert 
Little Waltzes, Op. 9a............ Schubert 
Marche Militaire. ......2.......04- Schubert 
Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 3...Schubert 
Allegro fr. Sonata for Julia...... Schumann 
First Loss, Op.'68, No. 1625.3 .2>. Schumann 
Joyous, Farmers.) c sees Schumann 
Little Hunting Song & The Wild 
Florseman,, Op. 68........-4ee Schumann 
Sicilienne, Op. 68, No. Il....... Schumann 
Soldiers March, Op. 68, No. 2....Schumann 
Valsette © /....%0) 4. da oe eee Sibelius 


Chanson Triste, Op. 40, No. 2. . Tschaikowsky 
March of the Tin Soldiers..... Tschaikowsky 
Sweet Dreams, Op. 39, No. 21. .Tschaikowsky 


Ask for our complete catalog, listing over 
4000 numbers. It is free at your dealer 
or on request from us. 


THE WORLD OF 


Ernst Krenek, chairman of the 
department of composition of Chi- 
cago Musical College, has accepted 
a commission from the college to 
write an opera especially designed 
for television. He has been granted 
a leave of absence in order to 
devote full time to the project. The 
commission was made possible by 
a $2000 grant-in-aid to the Chi- 
cago Musical College by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, musical director, of 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


New Works heard for the first 
time this summer included Marion 
Bauer’s Prelude and Fugue for 
Flute and Strings, premiered by 
Ruth Freeman and the Chautau- 
qua Symphony; Anthony Donato’s 
Sonata No. 2 for violin and piano, 
played by Robert Quick and 
Gui Mombaerts in Evanston, III.; 
Elie Siegmeister’s’ Soliloquy for 
Flute a Strings, played at the 
Woodstock, N. Y., Playhouse; and 
Nathaniel Dett’s oratorio, “The 
Ordering of Moses,” presented in 
Washington by the National Ne- 
ero Opera Company. 


C. W. Dieckmann of Decatur, 
Ga., is winner of the $100 prize in 
the seventh annual Herbert Me- 
morial Psalmtune Competition 
conducted by Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, III. 


The catalogue of the B. F. 
Wood Music Co., established in 
Boston in 1893, has been pur- 
chased by Mills Music, Inc., of 
New York. 


Gerson Yessin, pianist, first 


from the Olga Samaroff Founda- 
tion, was soloist in July with the 
New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at Lewisohn Stadium, play- 
ing the first performance of Eliza- 
beth Firestone’s Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra. 


The Budapest String Quar- 
tet this summer completed its 
tenth season of concerts at Mills 
College, Oakland, California. It 
was also the 22d season of sum- 
mer chamber music offered by the 
college. 


Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a 
Student” has been presented by 
the heirs of Otto Kahn to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. The 
$125,000 painting will be sold to 
provide funds for new scenery. 
Kahn, friend and benefactor of 
the Metropolitan, was on its board 
of directors 28 years. 


Leonard Bernstein’s “Age of 
Anxiety” for piano and orchestra 
was performed in July at the Hol- 
land Music Festival. The com- 
poser was soloist in the work with 


the Hague Residence Orches- 
tra, conducted by William Van 
Otterloo. 


Sir Malcolm Sargent is the 
new head of the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra, succeeding Sir Adrian 


Boult. 


Thomas J. Crawford, Cana- 
dian organist and composer, last 
month celebrated his 60th anni- 
versary as a church organist by 
playing a recital of his own com- 
positions at Grace-Church-on-the- 
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We invite you to see our new 75th Anniversary “Fantasy” at your 


Jesse French Piano dealer’s. Play it... 


examine it in every detail! 


Only in this way will you discover how really fine an instrument 


it is—a happy marriage of distinguished styling and inborn mu- 


sical excellence. 


Rich Ori-Coustic Tone, produced by the exclusive Jesse 


French blend of tonal elements . 


. Magic-Touch Action . . . indi- 


vidually voiced hammers—these are but three reasons why we 


believe the “Fantasy” sets a new standard for spinet performance 


in your home. Mail the coupon today. 


Nocturne — Hepplewhi' > 
grace and beauty realiz. 4 
in a charming console in- 
terpretation . .. a style 
for today. 


JoFrench.2 


Panos 


PIANO DIVISION OF H. & A. SELMER INC, 
Famous for musical excellence for 7-3 years 


student to receive a grant-in-aid 


Hill, Toronto. 


COMPETITIONS 


¢ Competitions for scholarships to aid music study in Milan, Paris, 
Vienna, London and other European music centers are announced 
by the State Department for the 1951-52 academic year. All details 
may be secured from the Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York City. The deadline for making appli- 
cations is October 15, 1950. 


Jesse French 5’2” Grand. Flaw- 
less action, eikaen tone, distin- 
guished cabinetry . . . ideal for 
home or school. 


Jesse FRENCH & SONS 
Dept. E-91, Elkhart, Indiana 
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@ The Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., announce their fourth annual ee ee 
_ child-care expert. 
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for a harp solo or any ensemble featuring the harp. Closing date, 
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GULBRANSEN 


leila than. 4 OlGiad 


Music Teachers! Musicians! 


Here is a new achievement... 
grand-like tonal quality in a 
37” piano, formerly available 
only in pianos of much larger 
size and higher price. Write 
for free brochure showing 
full details of this phenomenal 
development of scale design. 


Special Teacher's Discount— Name of 
nearest authorized dealer on request. 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 


DEPT. E, 816 N. KEDZIE AVE. % 
CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


Quality 
throughout - 
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LEILA FLETCHER 
_ PIANO COURSE 


HC vee 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 
BOOK THREE 


available now. 


Price each, $1.00. 


Book One, for beginners; Book 
Two, grade 1; Book Three, 
grade I!/. 

There will be a series of eight 
books in the LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE. 


Introductory Offer: 

Book One, Book Two, and Book Three 
are now offered to music teachers at 
a special. price of $2.00 for the three 
books. One order only, at this price. 
Subsequent orders through your music 
dealer. 
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Authors in This Issue... . 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN (“Audiences I have Known,” p. 11) 
began his career as a child prodigy, and toured Europe while 
still in his teens. In 1937 he came to this country, rapidly 
established himself as one of America’s favorite pianists, and 


settled down to live in California. 


“I learned to play the violin in my early days, when I 
was raised on the prairies of Manitoba, Canada,” writes 
E. V. SUNDT (“Why Can’t We Have Better Violin Strings?” 
p. 18). “I always dreamed of the time when I could come to 
Chicago and study. I did get to Chicago, all right, but got so 
preoccupied in engineering work that I never did study the 
violin further; consequently I am a very poor player at this 
time. But, as a hobby, I hope to contribute something from 
my engineering background that will be of some service to 
the art.” 

Mr. Sundt is president of Littelfuse, Inc., which he founded 
in 1927, and for which he directs all engineering and research. 
He is the holder of several fuse patents, and has developed 
anti-vibration fuses, heavy-duty aircraft fuses, instrument 
fuses rated as low as one milliampere (the finest fuses made in 
the world), fine wire thermocouples and many other devices 
for the aviation, radio and instrument industries. He lives 


with his wife and two children in a suburb of Chicago. 


WADE VAN DORE 9 (“Tuner’s Tantrum,” p. 15) turned to 
piano-tuning after experience as a farmer, bookstore clerk, gar- 
dener, Youth Hostel houseparent, lumberjack, and factory worker, 
and enjoying such extremes as living Indian-fashion in the Cana- 
dian woods and writing sophisticated poetry. As part of his train- 
ing for piano-tuning, he became an apprentice in a piano shop, 
and later traveled as a journeyman tuner. A native of Michigan, 
he is at present poet-in-residence and piano-tuner at Marlboro 


College in Vermont. 


This Month’s Cover 


For all his cosmopolitan polish, Franz Liszt remained a 
Hungarian at heart. A visit to his homeland in 1840 inspired 
him with new enthusiasm for the wild gypsy folk-music he 
had heard as a boy. His fifteen Hungarian Rhapsodies were 
the result. 

In his interpretation of “Hungarian Rhapsody No. em 
Artist ROBERT RIGGS brings to life the square of an iso- 
lated Hungarian village during a harvest festival. This is the 
Czardas, the whirling national dance of the Magyars. Rural 


Hungarian costumes—the odd green hats of the men, braided 


queues of the girls, the profusion of bright embroidery—are 
presented in authentic detail. The painting is from the Cape- 


hart Collection, courtesy Capehart-Farnsworth Corp. 
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Why Famous Orchestras 


CHOOSE BALDWIN 


Jir=e great orchestras — 


the Atlanta Symphony, Baton 
Rouge Symphony, Birmingham 
Symphony, Boston Symphony, 
Chicago Symphony, Cincinnati Symphony, Fort Wayne Symphony, 
Grand Rapids Symphony, Hartford Symphony, Jersey City 
Philharmonic, Kansas City Philharmonic, Minneapolis Symphony, 
Oklahoma Symphony, Phoenix Symphony, Springfield (Mo.) 
Civic Symphony, St. Louis Little Symphony, St. Louis 
Philharmonic, Toledo Symphony, Virginia Orchestra—all 
prefer the Baldwin for its renowned clarity of tone, dynamic 


response, distinguished presence and endurance. 


Let their considered opinion be your guide in selecting a piano 


for your own use. See your Baldwin dealer today. 


Baldwin 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. ET-9, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


BALDWIN e ACROSONIC @ HAMILTON & HOWARD PIANOS « BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE.............. 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book One...... 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book Two...... 
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ELEMENTARY PIANO SOLOS by Michael Aaron 


CLOWNING 
INDIA 


ALL ABOARD ..............0000000 35 
ICE CARNIVAL ............:00ceee 35 
PRAIRIE RIDER ..............-.0665 30 
TATTLETALE (with words).... .35 

WOODLAND CASCADE ........ . 


Leading PIANO BOOKS 


for Students and Teachers 


Guy Waters YOUR BACH BOOK 


24 Bach compositions, chosen from Suites, Partitas, Two- and Three-Voiced 
Inventions, Well-Tempered Clavichord and “Goldberg” VariationsS............ 1.50 


Guy Maiernt YOUR CHOPIN BOOK 


23 Chopin compositions especially compiled by the gifted teacher—Preludes, 


Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Waltzes, Polonaises, €tC......sccccccccccceseeesseeeeseeeseerseseesess 1. 


THINKING FINGERS 


GUY MAIER & HERBERT BRADSHAW 


00 


HUNDREDS of finger exercises for intermediate and advanced pianists—exact, 


stimulating and original directions on how to practice them.......cccrcessseees 1. 


HAZEL COBB Piano Books 
e THIS WAY TO MUSIC 


An easy reading approach to the piano, 


® RHYTHM with RHYME and REASON 


Counting made “Easy as Pie.’ 


_ GETTING ACQUAINTED with the KEYBOARD 
@ Book One: PRACTICE PATTERNS 
SCALE PATTERNS 


|A Learning Music Program 
by FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 


Supplements the student's beginning material and aids the teachers in planning 
a well-balanced study program. 


@ Book Two: 


00 


each book 75 cents - 


MY MUSIC DRAWING BOOK............ccccccccccceicccssscceseecesceessccees .60 
MY MUSIC WRITING. BOOK... ..cccs.c530;certclousietsi ossicles ete lccece 60 
MY. MUSIC SPELLING ‘BOOK. :.....::555,. ee ae .60 
MY* MUSIC “READING BOOK........05). ee eee 60 
PRACTICIN’ TIME. 60. ccc Aisi lececths cece 60 

75 

15 

STANFORD KING Piano Books 

PIANO PLAYTIME FOR BOYG.......................c000 -60 
PIANO PLAYTIME FOR GIRLS............................ -60 


MISTER Series. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Perfect link between King’s BOY and GIRL Series and JUNIOR MISS and 


Los Angeles 14, California 


MUSICAL 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


NTON RUBINSTEIN is now 

remembered chiefly by his 
sentimental “Melody in F.” In his 
lifetime he was regarded not only 
as a great pianist, but also as a 
great composer. Liszt addressed 
Rubinstein in his letters as “Dear 
Van II,” the Van I being Ludwig 
van Beethoven! Rubinstein’s name 
was on everybody’s lips. When an 
American art critic expressed the 
opinion that a certain painting 
was the greatest “since Rubens’ 
time,” it came out in print as 
“since Rubinstein.” 


The question of correct pro- 
nunciation of Rubinstein’s name 
was raised in his presence. He ex- 
plained that it was very simple: 
put the accent on the first syllable 
as in English; or on the last as in 
French, or on both first and last 
syllables, as in Russian. The name 
itself is German, and means “a 
ruby stone.” 


With all his worldly success, 
Rubinstein was not a pompous 
man, and could take a joke on 
himself. He used to tell this story. 
After a concert which he gave at 
the Metternich palace in Vienna, 
the doorman announced the car- 
riages of departing guests: “Car- 
riage of his Highness Prince Es- 
terhazy! Carriage of his Excel- 
lency Count von Neipperg! . . 


1?? 


The pianist’s droshky! 


During his tour in Scotland, 
Rubinstein happened to be sitting 
alone in a restaurant, sipping his 
soda water. A Scot approached 
him and said: “You are Rubin- 
stein?” “Yes,” replied Rubinstein. 
“To you like Beethoven?” the Scot 
asked. “‘Beethoven—good,” said 
Rubinstein. “Do you like Wag- 
ner?” “‘Wagner—no good,” was 
the reply. Rubinstein’s dislike of 
Wagner antagonized the Wagner- 
ites, and the feud was carried even 
beyond the grave. When Hans 
Richter, an ardent Wagnerite, was 
asked to conduct a memorial con- 
cert of Rubinstein’s music after 


his death, he refused, stating that 
he would not play the music of a 
hater of Richard Wagner. 

td 


The tallest tale ever told for 
the purpose of musical advertising 
was given out by an operatic diva 
in the 1880’s. She was traveling 
to the golden and still fairly wild 
West when the train was attacked 
by railway robbers. As they pro- 
ceeded to remove her valuables, 
the prima donna pleaded: “I need 
these jewels for my work! I am 
an opera singer!” “An opera sing- 
er, eh? Prove it by singing an 
aria,’ demanded the leader of the 
gang. “What? To sing without 
flowers, without an orchestra?” 
exclaimed the diva. “Never!” The 
chieftain hesitated a moment and 
then declared: “You must be a 
true artist,” and with a courteous 
bow returned the lady’s jewelry. 

e 

An aspiring composer asked 
Leopold Godowsky to let him play 
his last composition for him. “If 
it is really your last, I will gladly 
hear it,” replied Godowsky. 


HOULD the orchestra be invisi- 

ble in opera houses? Gustave 
Charpentier suggests this idea in 
a letter published in “Le Ménes- 
trel” of July 8, 1894. He gives 
these reasons: (1) The sight of 
the orchestra intercepts dramatic 
emotion from stage action; (2) it 
is impossible to hear the singers 
from the front row; (3) the con- 
ductor has to wear formal attire 
whereas in an orchestra screened 
from the audience, he could work 
in shirtsleeves, “inflaming the mu- 
sicians with the ardor which is 
impossible to convey dressed in 
tails.” 

Interestingly enough, the idea 
of separating the orchestra and 
the audience was anticipated by 
composer André Grétry who ad- 
vocated a return to the classical 
theatre, with the orchestra placed 
behind a partition. Grétry was 
particularly opposed to the loges, 
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ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


“Wagner—no good” 


which he described as gossip nests 
which interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the presentation. 


Paul Hindemith, who always 
has a good story to tell, relates 
that when he played in Germany 
before the war a group of boys be- 
sieged him for autographs. “But 
what are you going to do with my 
signatures?” asked Hindemith. 
“Swap them,” was the answer. 
“Ten of your autographs will get 
us one of Max Schmeling’s.” 


A pianist who appeared as solo- 
ist with the impeccable Karl 
Muck, thanked him effusively after 
the concert. “It was such a rare 
pleasure to play with you,” he 
gushed. “The pleasure was all 
yours,” replied Muck coldly. 


An opera singer, no longer in 
her prime and suffering from 
chronic flatness of pitch, gave one 
of a series of farewell song re- 
citals. She had an able accom- 
panist, yet a reviewer complained 
that “the concert was marred by 
the unfortunate tendency of the 
pianist to play sharp.” 

2 


A timpani player had 132 
bars of rests. He asked the con- 
ductor to make sure to give him 
a cue. “I cannot,” replied the con- 
ductor. “Don’t you see ’m busy 
conducting?” 

* 


Tales of musical watches: 
Sarasate received thirty-two gold 
watches from kings, dukes and rich 
admirers. One watch was in the 
form of a violin . . . Rossini had 
a watch with an inscription in 
_ Arabic around the face. He asked 
a learned orientalist to explain the 
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GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER 


“... inflaming the musicians” 


meaning of the letters, and was 
told that the inscription had a 
cabalistic meaning of obscure and 
perhaps ominous significance. Ros- 
sini, who was superstitious by na- 
ture, stopped wearing the watch. It 
was found, after his death, in a 
secret compartment of the secre- 
tary bookcase in his Paris villa. 


AGANINI made an arrange- 
- ment for G-string alone of the 
Prayer from Rossini’s opera 
“Moses.” It was quite a stunt to 
play, considering that the violin 
part goes up to high G three oc- 
taves above the open string. He 
played it at a concert in Florence. 
Returning home in a carriage, he 
asked the coachman what was the 
fare. “Ten francs,” was the reply. 
Paganini was surprised at this 
charge which was disproportion- 
ately high. “But this is what one 
has to pay for admission to your 
concerts,” remarked the coach- 
man. “All right,” retorted the 
quick-witted Paganini, “I will pay 
you the ten francs if you take me 
home on one wheel.” 


The name of Hanslick, the 
anti-Wagnerite critic, was a buga- 
boo in the Wagner household. Cos- 
ima Wagner used to scare little 
Siegfried into obedience by telling 
him: “Der Hanslick kommt!” 
(“Here comes Hanslick!’’) 


A violinist played at a party 
at which a well-known comedian 
was also present. In a particularly 
difficult passage, he performed a 
squeaky harmonic. This struck the 
comedian as very funny, and he 
roared with laughter. The violinist 
reprimanded him for this. “I never 
laugh at your performances,” he 
said pointedly. 


Hepplewhite 
in mahogany 


$1430* 


Prices of Steinway Verticals 


begin at $1375* 


*Slightly higher in the West 


Your Steinway dealer can ar- 
range convenient terms for 
payment. For his name con- 
sult your classified telephone 
directory. 


sively, as does virtually every famous 
artist of today: Abram, Anderson, 
Grainger, Lipatti, Petri, Uninsky, 
Teltschik Brothers, and many more. 


When you invest in anything as important as 
a piano, you naturally want an instrument that 
will net your family the richest dividends. The 
great advantage of buying a piano with the famous 
Steinway name is that it combines pure beauty of 
tone with matchless durability. So magnificently 
is it constructed that with proper care it will serve 
your children and your grandchildren. 


True, the initial cost of the Steinway may be 
higher but, judged by value, it is actually the most 
economical of pianos! Consider, also, these factors : 


@ Only the Steinway has the patented Accelerated 
Action, so essential in developing sensitive touch. 


@ Only the Steinway has the patented Diaphrag- 
matic Soundboard, which permits big piano tone in 
even the smallest Vertical. 


@ Only the Steinway is used by nearly all of the 
nation’s leading musicians, orchestras, conservatories, 
radio and television stations. 


With such points in mind, can you afford not 
to buy the Steinway? For a free copy of our useful 
booklet, “How to Choose Your Piano,” write to 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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PRESSER presents 


Quality Phonographs by 


@ Outstanding Tone Quality 
@ High Power Output 
@ Ultra-Smart Cases 


@ Engineered for top 
performance and 


lasting qualities 


@ All 3 record speeds 
and sizes 


3#£325—SERENADER (above)— 
Ultra-smart two-tone case, rever- 
sible cartridge, 3 tube, tone con- 
trol. $29.95 


SS 
3£555—MAESTRO—Table Model, 
Automatic, 3-speed Phono-Radio 
Combination. Magnificent tone 
reproduction; superb cabinet styl- 
ing and craftsmanship in rich 
mahogany veneer. $89.95 


3£373—Three-Speed "Collegiate 
Convertible": Large utility space 
for ladies’ or men's accessories, 
record storage space. | tone arm 
with 2 needles, 3 tubes, 2 watt 
output, 5” speaker, tone control. 

$49.95 


3£515—QUARTET—Portable, 3- 
speed Phono-Radio Combination. 
Tone arm with reversible car- 
tridge. 5” Alnico speaker. AC/DC 
radio. Available in 3 distinctive 
case styles. $44.95 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


#£395—deluxe 5 watt portable 
automatic 3-speed phonograph. 
Tops in beauty and performance. 
Simulated rawhide with top grain 
leather trim. $79.95 


Please ship me the following Steelman Phonograph: 


10 Payment Enclosed 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


1 Charge 


By 


Borodin: Quartet No. 2 


The Galimir Quartet plays 
Borodin’s String Quartet No. 2 in 
an effective performance for Period 
Records. Accompanying the quar- 
tet is the work with movements 
by Glazounov, Liadov and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff written in honor of 
the birthday of the Russian music 
patron and publisher Belaiev. 


Pergolesi: “Salve Regina” 


Patricia Neway, soprano star 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new opera, 
“The Consul,” sings a fine, stirring 
performance of Pergolesi’s “Salve 
Regina” on a new long-playing 
disc released by Allegro Records. 


Haydn: Missa Solemnis 
in D Minor 


The Haydn Society of Boston, 
which recently announced its 
praiseworthy intention of record- 
ing Haydn’s less-performed works, 
has issued another record in its 
series, the Missa Solemnis in D 
Minor (“Nelson” Mass). 

The Mass, third in a series of 
six which Haydn wrote at the time 
of his visit to London’ (1790-95), 
is representative of the composer’s 
mature style, and is a moving, ef- 
fective work. Music lovers are in- 
debted to the Haydn Society for 
making it available on records. 

The Mass was recorded in Vi- 
enna, under the direction of the 
American conductor Jonathan 
Sternberg, with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the Aka- 
demie Chorus of Vienna. 

The Haydn Society announces 
that other works of Haydn are to 
be recorded, in line with its policy 
of selecting only those composi- 
tions not generally available on 
commercial labels. 


Offenbach: “Tales of Hoffmann” 


Columbia Records have released 
a full-length recorded version of 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
on three 12-inch long-playing discs, . 
in an authoritative performance by 
artists of the Opéra-Comique, un- 


GEORGE GASCOYNE 


der the direction of André Cluytens. 
The only principal not a member 
of the Opéra-Comique is Raoul 
Jobin, the Metropolitan tenor, 
whose brilliant, dramatic voice is 
admirably suited to the music. of 
Hoffmann. The difficult coloratura 
role of Olympia is well sung by 
Renée Doria. Hoffmann’s two other 
loves are heard in moderately good 
performances by Vina Bovy and 
Georgi Boué. Ensemble is excellent, 
and the music sparkles with true 
Offenbachian gaiety. 


Brahms: Piano Quartet 
in A, Op. 26 


The New Friends of Music Quar- 
tet, Hortense Monath, pianist, 
Bronislav Gimpel, violinist, Frank 
Brieff, violist, and Jascha Bern- 
stein, cellist, offer a vigorous, well- 
paced reading of Brahms’ Piano 
Quartet in A, Op. 26, on an Allegro 
LP record. 


Contralto Arias 


Elizabeth Wysor, American con- 
tralto, has recorded for Continental 
an album of famous operatic arias 
with Zoltan Fekete and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra. Represented 
are excerpts from “Alceste,” “La 
Clemenza di Tito,” “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” “Le Prophete,” “Got- 
terdammerung,” “Rheingold” and 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Miss Wysor’s 
voice is a magnificent instrument 
of remarkably wide range, and it 
is well displayed in the taxing pro- 
gram she sings on these records. 
Technically, the recording is in- 
ferior. 


Beethoven: Sonata in 
C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2 


For Columbia. the violinists 
Joseph Szigeti and pianist Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowsky join in a thought- 
ful, musicianly reading of the 
Beethoven Sonata in C Minor, Op. 
30, No. 2. Mr. Szigeti’s playing is. 
as usual, urbane, polished and ca- 
pable of projecting every nuance 
of the music. Mr. Horszowsky is 
a deft collaborator. 
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SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 
CONVERSE COLLEGE <2.” 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 
_ Sea ee 
COLLEG Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
Catalogue sent upon request. 
SHENANDOAH CONSERVATORY 
usic 
L. ef wn: Pres. 


Courses leading to the B, Mus. and B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
of the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Phil Saltman 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Concen- 
trating in the Popular Field with Classical 
Background: Piano, Voice, Instruments, Ar- 
ranging, Musical Theatre, Song Writing, 
Radio and Television Production, School 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Orchestra, Chorus, Theatrical Productions, 
Broadcasts, 


Recitals, Individual Guidance. 
Co-ed. Veteran-approved. 


17th year begins Sept. II. 


Write Admissions Dean 
for Catalog 
es i 
— 

V0. a 284 Commonwealth Ave. 
0 ANNE Boston 15, Mass. 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
| Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
' ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
- Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Iducation. 
Memberof the National Association Schoolsof Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Member NASM 


Four Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers 


Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


DILLER-QUAILE 


School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 


66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures afid tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio E, 561 N. Signal St., Ojai, Calif. 


Cadek Conservatory of Music 


of the University of Chattanooga 
Founded 1904 Member N.A.S.M. 


For information, write Admissions Secretary 


Patten Hall, 801 Oak St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year counses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


LEARN "SWING" MUSIC 


Quick course to players of all instruments—make 
your own arrangements of ‘‘hot’’ breaks, chorus- 
es, obbligatos, embellishments, figurations, blue 
notes, Whole tones, etc, 


ODERN DANCE ARRANGING 
Duets, trios, quartettes and ensembles—special 
choruses—modulating to other keys—suspensions 
— anticipations—organ points—color effects — 
swingy pacer EMER Bs today. 


. FUCHS 
335 East 19th St. Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
The aoa and 
filvi Gee tone SUMMER COURSES 
Musical Comedy—Acting—N. Y. Appearances 


Music Drama—Sight—Singing—Directing 
WriteSec’y. Schubert, 1780Broadway, NW. Y.City!9. 
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BOOKSHELF 


By THOMAS FAULKNER 


RACHMANINOFF: 
The Man and His Music 


By John Culshaw 
N THE same mail with Mr. Cul- 


shaw’s book arrived a candid 
appraisal of it by Noel Farrand, 
secretary of the Rachmaninoff So- 
ciety in New York City. We are 
reprinting herewith, by permission 
of Mr. Farrand and the Society, 
what must be considered an au- 
thoritative opinion on the latest 
addition to Rachmaninoff litera- 
ture. 

Here 
ment: 

“The value of this work, as a 
critical study, seems to us to be 
suspect. Its analytical material ap- 
pears sketchy and dependent often 
upon generalized statements, such 
as ‘Formally, it (the Third Sym- 
phony) is exactly similar to the 
Second’ (a remark disproved by 
reference to the score), or de- 
partures into romanticized descrip- 
tion. Throughout the book Mr. 
Culshaw attempts an exposition 
of Rachmaninofi’s compositorial 
vices as well as of his virtues. It 
is significant that he fails entirely 
to treat of this composer’s gravest 
defect—an abuse of sequence as a 
developmental procedure, and an 
over-reliance upon this device in 
general. One doubts whether the 
word ‘sequence’ is to be found in 
the text. It is a singular omission 
in a work which purports to be a 
critical study. One is shocked, too, 
by a disavowal of an obligation to 
examine Rachmaninoff’s harmonic 
equipment in the chapter on style. 

“There are over twenty errors 
pertaining to score analysis (i.e. 
listing of related material as epi- 
sodic, confusion of tonalities be- 
cause of misread key-signatures or 
fundamentals, formal misconcep- 
tions such as the above-quoted), as 
well as mistakes of chronology, 
historical data, etc. 

“We do not feel that Mr. Cul- 
shaw’s book constitutes a contri- 
bution to the critical literature on 
this composer, or that it is in any 


Farrand’s _state- 


is Mr. 


way to be recommended to stu- 
dents. 


Noel Farrand, Secretary | 


Rachmaninoff Society” 
Oxford University Press, $3 


A COMPANION 
to Mozart’s Piano Concertos 


By Arthur Hutchings 
VOLUME of program-notes 


which is reprinted within two 
years is generally a work of solid 
merit. This is the case with Mr. 
Hutchings’ Mozart book, which 
made its debut in 1948 and has 
just been brought out in a second 
edition. 

Mr. Hutchings’ approach to the 
business at hand is both scholarly 
and readable. His analyses are 
copiously illustrated with musical 
examples, and, besides considering 
the structure of the concertos, offer 
valuable advice regarding their in- 
terpretation in performance. 

Mr. Hutchings is clearly second 
to none in his perception of the 
beauty of Mozart’s scores. At the 
same time, he resists heroically the 
temptation to rhapsodize in the 
manner of the late Philip Hale, in 
which manner the double-basses 
always suggest giant footsteps and 
the woodwinds are like a breeze 
rustling in the trees. 

A concluding section on “Mozart 
and Modern Performance” is full 
of common-sense. Of performers 
who place great stress on making 
external details authentic, yet neg- 
lect to search for the essence of 
true Mozartean playing, Mr. Hutch- 
ings has this to say: 

“To put candles on the desks, 
issue wigs and cravats, provide a 
harpsichord, and yet regard Breit- 
kopf and Hartel as sacrosanct, is 
to give ourselves an interesting and 
jolly evening’s entertainment, no 
more to be confused with accurate 
Mozart-playing than a recent and 
interesting reading of ‘Twelfth 
Night’ by phoneticians is to be 
confused with ‘Shakespeare as he 
wrote it.’ ” 

An in- (Continued on Page 9) 


FREE CATALOG 


BOS ‘da tnce W arctoved 
clarinetS ake” “tebianc, 

| that 

| outsell 


_|all others, 
itm LEBLANC 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Noblet and Normandy. 
Alto, bass and contra- 
bass clarinets, too! 
Write today for 
illustrated catalog. 


SINGERS, VOICE STUDENTS 


Phonograph records of accompaniments to your 
songs or arias made to order, and sent to any part 
of the U.S. Fine pianist plays them. Excellent 
when other accompaniment unavailable. Rates 


very reasonable. For further information write, 


R. MACMUNN, 690 Washington St., 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


New - PIPE ORGANS - Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. 
Efficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand 
at all times, priced very reasonably. We also 
rebuild and modernize tracker and tubular or- 
gans, additions of stops, couplers and chimes 
installed. Yearly care of organs. We solicit in- 
quiries. 

Delosh Brothers—Organ Experts 
3910—1l08th Street Corona, L. I., N. Y. City 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 


Flutes of Distinction 
STERLING SILVER—GOLD— PLATINUM 
Catalog on request 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 


Big money in spate time! 
ie sud Tune pianos in30days 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand. Low cost training by experts. Revolutionary 
new phonograph records Bive true 

instruction including epinets tuning. Full 
training in pair—and how to line up work 
for BIG earnings. Send today for free literature. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 940, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 


OB ccxcrtnon 


Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome [_] $15.00 


With Perfect 
( $15.95 


Flash-beat 
FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our pa tcnten TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma _ granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—-52nd YEAR. G.I 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, Da €- 


Pr oa 


Band Masters! 


and arrangers. 


struments. 


it today! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Comprehensive and complete . 
all size and grade bands... 


. original band compositions . 
and transcriptions of symphonic masterpieces . 
solo, ensemble, and chamber works for band in- 
methods and studies . 
.. . PLUS many graphic thumb-nail sketches of 
the composers and arrangers. 


Band Musicians! 
we Ve got the cafaldy for you sust.¢ 


THE NEW PRESSER 
CATALOG OF BAND MUSIC 


. . with music for 
by the top composers 


special arrangements 


literature books 


There’s a FREE copy waiting for you—send for 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
THE NEW PRESSER CATALOG OF BAND MUSIC 
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'_Next Month... 


ANY MUSICIANS think of 
George Gershwin as a gifted 

but untrained composer, a song- 
plugger who played the piano with 
one finger. Actually Gershwin went 
through a severe course of study 
with Edward Kilenyi, learning har- 
mony, counterpoint and orchestra- 
tion. Next month Mr. Kilenyi, now 
on the musical staff of 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox in Hollywood, tells about 
“MY STAR PUPIL— GEORGE 
GERSHWIN.” The 
counterpoint exercises, unearthed 


composer’s 


from now-faded manuscript books 
and published for the first. time 
anywhere, show actual steps in the 
training of George Gershwin. 


on 


DONT ACCEPT L 


oS 


JOHN THOMPSON'S 
Supplementary Piano Course 
WITH ‘*MELODY ALL THE WAY’*’ 
THE PREPARATORY BOOK._75c 
BOOKS 1-A AND 1-B__EACH 75¢c 
BooKsS 2-A AND 2-B_EACH 75¢c 


Every teacher has seen misfits 
study—students who 


haven’t the finger dexterity to be- 


in music 


come pianists, students with good 
fingers who lack the keen pitch 
discernment needed for violin 
playing, and so on. Some shouldn’t 
be studying at all. Others are 
studying the wrong instrument. 
Now modern science has taken the 
guesswork out of this phase of 
music study. The Seashore, O’Con- 
nor, Otis and Kuder tests reveal 
innate musical aptitude and sug- 
gest the proper instrument for the 
pupil. How the tests work is ex- 
plained by HYMAN GOLDSTEIN, 
a violin teacher of North Bergen, 
N. J., who also is a practicing psy- 
chologist and member of the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 


Few music events of recent 
years have created such a sensa- 
tion as the debut of LJUBA 
WELITCH in “Salome.” In other 
roles Mme. Welitch has proved 
herself an artist of the first rank. 
Next month the famous soprano 
will reveal to ETUDE readers the 
technique of her phenomenal vocal 


control. 
e 


Parent-teacher cooperation is 
one of the most important factors 
in successful music study, main- 
tains RUTH TEEPLE REID, a piano 
teacher in San Diego, California. 
Next month Mrs. Reid will de- 
scribe the ingenious method ‘she 
has evolved for keeping. parents 
as well as pupils interested. 


wt Way 


+ 
alot award seals 
Your pupils will be delighted with these 
brilliantly colored awards. Use them in ros 
tation as a basis for a systematic award 
plan. Illustrations are actual size. 


COMPLETE LIST 


S-1 Piano S-11 Bach 

S-2 Eighth Note S-12 Beethoven 
S-3 Jazz Player S-13 Mozart 

S-4 O. K. S-14 Chopin 

S-5 Treble Clef S-15 Schubert 

S-6 Lyre S-16 Schumann 
S-7 Birds S-17 Grieg 

S-8 Kitten on the Keys S-18 Tschaikowski 
S-9 Accordionist S-19 Clown 

S-10 Violinist S-20 Bass Clef 


Bound in convenient booklet form. 8&0 
Seals per pad.......Price 15¢ ea., 2 for 25c. 


THE NOTE 
MOVES 


AS YOU TURN 
THE KNOB 


+o 


+ ye Way 
qt note finder 


Use in FIRST LESSON staff presenta- 
tion ... demonstrate note progressions ... 
teach rapid note recognition, intervals, pate 
terns, scales and chord construction. 

Daily home study drills are outlined in 
the instruction book “FIVE MINUTES A 
DAY.” Make the Note Finder a part of 
every music study course. 


Price (Five Minutes a Day included). .$1.00 


+ ut We 
amt ‘practice record 


KEEPS LESSON ASSIGNMENTS 
ORDERLY. Spaces for Lesson Assignments 
— Practice Record — Seales and Special Ex- 
ercises, Record of Music Memorized. 


28 page booklet, a six months supply. 
Price oss vevesewesceeeodesige deer ae LSC! 


Order from your dealer or write to 


MILO. WRIGHT 
2346 ALGMBA, WICHITA 16, KANSAS 
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The 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
x of * 
VOCAL ART 


Announces the Opening 
of its 


SCHOOL YEAR 


1950 - 1951 


A competent staff of 
highly trained instructors, 
artists and guest lecturers 
assures each student of in- 
dividual vocal training of 
the highest standing and 
tradition. 


* 


Each student will be 
given the opportunity to 
be heard in recital and on 
the radio. 


* 


Especial courses prepar- 
ing advanced singers for re- 
cital and appearances in 
grand and light opera. 


* 


Substantial scholarship 
will be awarded to the 
most talented and deserv- 
ing student. 


* 


Instruction in languages 
and program building will 
also be given. 


* 


All courses are under the 
artistic supervision of the 
eminent vocal teacher, 
Maestro Astolfo Pescia, dis- 
tinguished instructor of 
Dorothy Kirsten, Rina 
Gigli and the late Grace 
Moore. 


* 


For information, write 
The Registrar, AMER- 
EGAN ® SCHOOL <OF 
VOCAL ART, BOX 222, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


* 


For immediate placement 
write for an audition today, 
as the number of students 
to be enrolled for the com- 
ing year is limited. 


* 


A few accommodations 
for resident pupils will be 
available. 
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MUSIC LOVER'S BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from Page 7) 


telligent music guide for the lay- 
man, Mr. Hutchings’ Mozart book 
also might offer seasoned perform- 
ers food for thought. 

Oxford University Press, $4 


THE NEW GUIDE TO 
RECORDED MUSIC 


By Irving Kolodin 


HIS IS the third edition of Mr. 

Kolodin’s encyclopedic survey 
of recorded music, domestic and 
foreign. The latest revision includes 
over 700 new records added to the 
repertoire since 1946, when the 
second edition appeared. 

The new volume, like its prede- 
cessors, ranks as the most com- 
plete, most elaborate and most 
thorough treatment of the subject 
which has yet appeared in print, 
with the possible exception of the 
Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia. 
The latter, however, is a simple 
tabulation, while Mr. Kolodin, 
abandoning all pretense of the 
objectivity generally associated 
with the encyclopedist, presents his 
own likes and dislikes vehemently 
and at length. The result is a forth- 
right and forceful appraisal of 
music on records. 


Doubleday, $4 


MUSIC AS A HOBBY 
By Fred B. Barton 


HIS IS A NEW, revised edition 

of a book which first appeared 
in 1941, and which is stimulating 
reading for all music lovers. 

Mr. Barton hammers away at 
the point that people don’t know 
how much fun music can be until 
they try, and that there’s no time 
like the present to get started. 

He also gives advice to musical 
newcomers about selecting an in- 
strument, organizing a neighbor- 
hood orchestra, interesting one’s 
children in music, and making in- 
telligent use of radio and record 
player. 

Mr. Barton writes with the en- 
thusiasm of an amateur, in the 
best sense of the word. Erudite 
musicians may turn up their noses 
at the work, finding some of his 
ideas of music and musical per- 
formance extremely naive. But it 
is impossible not to relish the im- 
mense gusto with which Mr. Bar- 
ton rides his favorite hobby. 

Harper and Brothers, $2.50 


He’s catching on to both baseball and Bach 


This young fellow isn’t thinking about his future. 
He is very much wrapped up in the present. Yet, he 
is learning things at the Wurlitzer now 

that will help him all his life. 


At the Wurlitzer keyboard, your children develop 
concentration, coordination, perseverance—confidence 
in their ability to do things. They gain poise, ease of 
manner. Yes, and personality and skill that can make 
them popular companions among people everywhere. 


Like a good education, a Wurlitzer Piano is an 
investment in your children’s future—an investment 
that pays dividends all through life. Isn’t this 
back-to-school time a good time to start? 


A Wurlitzer Piano 
can help him gain 
Self-assurance, 
popularity 

and success 


Wurlitzer Piano Model 2600. 
Available in walnut, mahog- 
any or bleached mahogany. 


Wurlitzer is famous not only for fine 
pianos but for the finest in electronic 
organs, too. Among these is aremark- 
able new instrument for the home. 
Easy to install. Easy to play. 


And Wurlitzer Pianos 
are favorably priced 


Wurlitzer Pianos are famous for fine 
construction, splendid tone and 
stamina. Famous for values, too. 
And today, these values are greater 
than ever. This is made possible by a 
very simple fact: More people buy 
Wurlitzer Pianos than those of 

any other name. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Name 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DEKALB, ILLINOIS; EXECUTIVE OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ASCAP—at YOUR Service 


For more than a generation the American Society 


of Composers, Authors and Publishers has supplied a rep- 


ertory of music that is the life blood of thousands of 


American business undertakings. 


The creative talents of the Society's members are 


made available to the tavern keepers, the hotel men, the 


restaurants, the broadcasters, concert halls and indus- 


trial organizations through a reasonable, simple licensing 


process. 


From Maine to California ASCAP representatives 


stand ready to serve those who recognize good music as 


the prime source of entertainment. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


30 RocKEFELLER PLAazA, NEw York 20, N. Y. 
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|DIENCES are as diverse as the coun- 
tries they live in. What is liked by 
one audience will not always please 
another. I have found that Chopin will 
move audiences in Tokyo as well as Kala- 
mazoo, Paris, London and New York: on 
the other hand, I have met with lack of 
understanding for Bach in Japan, with a 
distaste for Tchaikovsky in France, with 
coldness for Brahms in some Latin coun- 
tries and little enthusiasm for Mozart in 
certain Italian cities. And in the United 
States. as in other countries, audiences 
frequently do not understand the language 
of their contemporary composers. 

While Chopin is appreciated in all cor- 
ners of the globe, audiences manifest their 
love in various ways. One may cheer; an- 
other remain silent. It indicates no more 
than a different manner of expression. An 
American will show friendship by a 
warm handshake; the Russian will kiss his 
friend, whether it be male or female. This 
difference in audience temperament has 
accounted for the most baffling and par- 
alyzing moments of my artistic life. It took 
many years to understand. 

Once, when I played for the first time 
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‘Audiences are as diverse as the countries they live 


in—what one likes won’t always please another” 


Audiences 


I Have Known 


BY ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
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in a Spanish town, my opening selection 
was greeted with absolute silence. I was 
puzzled. I went on with my program dis- 
turbed and a little shaken. With the sec- 
ond number, the silence in the auditorium 
became frightening. Desperately I un- 
corked all my resources. Composition fol- 
lowed composition; silence followed si- 
lence. I was in despair, but the final num- 
ber was yet to come. It was a Liszt array 
of glittering pyrotechnics which never 
failed to bring down the house. The piece 
concluded; not a hand stirred. I had played 
to a house full of mummies. I rose from 
the piano, forced a stiff bow, and fled to 
my dressing room. : 

A moment later, the local impresario 
bounded in, embraced me, and_ babbled 
endlessly: such a success!—never before 
had the people been so free with praise! — 
their enthusiasm was unbounded! 

Taken aback, I thanked him for his kind- 
ness, told him how thoughtful he was of 
my feelings after such a fiasco. “It was 
obvious,” I moaned, “not even one per- 
son liked me.” 

“Like you!” he chortled. “They want 
you to play again—tomorrow.” 


I was flabbergasted. “But,” I protested, 
“no one applauded. Does that mean they 
liked me?” 

“Oh, that! Don’t worry about that,” the 
impresario assured me. “The critic on our 
newspaper has been instructing our music 
lovers in etiquette. He believes that ap- 
plause during a concert destroys the mood 
of appreciation and is a vulgar display in 
the presence of great art. He has convinced 
the whole town that silence is the greatest 
tribute to be shown an artist. Come, the 
entire audience is waiting for you in the 
square.” 


Spain has always been dear to my 
heart. I have not played there for many 
years, but I cherish my first visit there in 
1916. Instead of the eight concerts I was 
scheduled to play, I performed more than 
100 in eight months. I was amazed by the 
wealth of folk music and after studying 
scores of many Spanish composers, it 
dawned on me that Spain has contributed 
so little to our symphonic literature be- 
cause its composers have tried too con- 
sciously to be unSpanish. They have been 
afraid to be identified with folk music— 
the songs of the man on the street. Even 
native concert pianists and violinists are 
generally poor performers of Flamenco 
music because they treat it as a high art 
form. 

If Spanish musicians make a mistake in 
being too unSpanish, it seems to me that 
German musicians make the opposite error 
of being too Germanic. The Germans are— 
by nature —the most unmusical nation in 
the world. I do not say this out of capri- 
ciousness and I am aware that many per- 
sons hold different viewpoints. For more 
than a century, we have tendered the Ger- 
mans respect for their musical authority. 
But I know German musical life. I was 
educated there, (Continued on Page 49) 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG’S 


New World of 
Dodecaphonic Music 


What is twelve-tone music? How does it function, and why? 


Read this authoritative answer from a well-known expert. 


By L. @. SYMKINS 


HENEVER and wherever sop 

cated musicians gather, the 

likely to be a discussion, pre 
con, of twelve-tone music. Even in da 
Hollywood, the uncanny potentialitie 
this new technique of composition ar 
ginning to be exploited to create an at 
phere of mystery and suspense on 
sound track. 

What is so startling about twelve 
music? We have had the twelve diffd 
notes of the chromatic scale with u 
centuries. What is then the difference 
tween old-fashioned chromaticism and 
fangled twelve-tone music? The differ 
lies in a new organization. In clas 
music, chromatics are used as passing t 
from one diatonic degree to another 
twelve-tone music, all twelve notes of 
chromatic scale are equally impor 
Perhaps it is a good idea to use a spé 
word, dodecaphonic, for this new m 
of twelve different notes. Dodeca mé 
twelve in Greek, and dodecaphonic mé 
“pertaining to twelve sounds.” This t 
is adopted in France, where it is ca 
Musique Dodécaphonique, and in It 
Musica Dodecafonica. 


The creator of dodecaphonic musi 
Arnold Schoenberg, the great Aust 
composer who came to America in 1 
and settled in California. He prefers] 
call his invention ‘“‘a method of compos 
with twelve tones,” and objects to s 
terms as “the twelve-tone system” 
“twelve-tone technique.” The idea of ce 
posing music based on twelve diffe 
notes occurred to Schoenberg in Decem 
1914. His intention was, as he explains 
himself, “to base the structure of my m 
consciously on a unifying idea, which p 
duces not only the other ideas but regula 
also their accompaniment and the chord 
This “unifying idea” is a basic tone-r 
of twelve different notes, or “twelve-tq 
series.” 

The tone-row constitutes the sole fo 
dation of the entire composition. In 
dodecaphonic piece of music, this tone-r 
usually appears in four transformatioy 
(1) original; (2) intervallic melodic 
version; (3) retrograde or reverse moti¢| 
also called “crab” even though real cré 
walk sideways and not backwards; ( 
melodic inversion of the crab. 

All four of these forms can be tray 
posed to begin on any of the 12 notes 
the chromatic scale, adding up to 48 tra 
formations in all. 

Schoenberg used a tone-row of 12 d 
ferent notes for the first time in the Wa 
from his Piano Suite, Op. 23. But he dat 
the real beginning of his method from 
“Serenade,” Opus 24, for voice, clarin 
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bass-clarinet, mandolin, guitar, violin, 
viola and violoncello, composed in 1924. 
“Here,” he writes, “I became suddenly 
' conscious of the real meaning of my aim: 
unity and regularity, which unconsciously 
had led me this way.” 

To illustrate the method of twelve-tone 
composition, let us take the basic tone-row 
of Schoenberg’s Quintet for wood-winds, 
Op. 26. Its original form has these 12 
notes: E-flat, G, A, B, C-sharp, C, B-flat, 
_D, E, F-sharp A-flat and F. In its melodic 
inversion, the intervals change their direc- 
tion. Instead of E-flat going down to G, 
four whole tones down, it moves four 
whole tones up to B natural. The next 
step in the original tone-row is a whole 
tone up; in the inversion it will be one 
whole tone down, and so on. 

In the crab, the notes will be F, A-flat, 
F-sharp, etc., reading the basic tone-row 
_ backwards. In the crab of the inversion, 
the notes of the inverted tone-row are read 
backwards. 


The peculiarity of dodecaphonic music 
is that harmony, as well as melody, is 
_ derived from the basic tone-row. A twelve- 
- tone series may begin as an unaccompanied 
_ melody, horizontally, then continue verti- 
‘cally into harmony, or it may pick up a 
contrapuntal lead on a diagonal. The 
' rhythmic pattern of a dodecaphonic piece 
is absolutely free, and this adds enor- 
- mously to the variety of melodic and contra- 
' puntal writing in twelve-tone music. Twelve 
being divisible by two, three, four, and six, 
it is very convenient to write dedocaphonic 
music in two, three, four, or six parts. In 
orchestral writing, a twelve-tone series 
_ may begin in one instrumental part, then 
_ skip to another. Or else two or more notes 
_ of the series are used together in different 
instruments. Under such circumstances, a 
- dodecaphonic orchestral piece like Schoen- 
_ berg’s “Accompaniment to a Film Scene,” 
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Op. 34 (see Example 5), becomes a veri- 
table cross-note puzzle. Analyzing an. in- 
tricate twelve-tone piece provides a fas- 
cinating pastime to sharpen one’s musical 
wits. 


Ex.5 


Bassoon 


Trombone 


Violas 
and 
Cellos 


Bass 


In dodecaphonic notation, there is no 
difference between enharmonically equal 
notes—one may write A-flat or G sharp 
according to convenience. Remote sharps 
and flats, such as B-sharp or C-flat, occur 
very rarely, and double flats or double 
sharps are never used. For safety’s sake, 
naturals are written in whether a cancella- 
tion is needed or not. 

There is, of course, no key signature, 
because there is no tonality in dodecaphonic 
music. It is atonal. Atonality was the prede- 
cessor of dodecaphonic music, but it does 
not tell the whole story of twelve-tone com- 
position. Dodecaphony is a tonality in an 
orderly arrangement of the emancipated 
12 notes. 

When the astronomer Huygens first ob- 
served the rings of Saturn, he announced 
his discovery in the form of a Latin ana- 
gram to insure priority pending publica- 
tion of his paper. Something of a similar 
mystery surrounds the origin of twelve- 
tone music. Early in 1921, Schoenberg 
called in one of his pupils, Erwin Stein, 
and told him about the new “method of 
composing with twelve tones.” “I then 
asked him to keep it a secret,” Schoenberg 
recalls, “and to consider it as my private 
method.” Schoenberg knew that another 
Viennese theorist and composer, Josef Mat- 
thias Hauer, was working on a method of 
composition based on six-note tropes, and 
making use of all twelve notes of the chro- 
matic scale. “If I were to escape the danger 
of being his imitator,” Schoenberg writes, 
“T had to unveil my secret. I called a meet- 
ing of friends and pupils, to which I also 
invited Hauer, and gave a lecture on this 
new method, illustrating it by examples 
of some finished compositions of mine. 
Everybody recognized that my method was 
quite differént from others.” 


Josef Matthias Hauer is a picturesque 
personality. He spends his whole day in 
a Vienna café near his house, and has a 
special wooden armchair reserved for him 
there, with his name carved on its back. 
He refuses to surrender his priority claim 
on twelve-tone writing. He even had a rub- 
ber stamp made with the inscription: “Josef 
Matthias Hauer, der Geistiger Urheber und 
trotz vielen schlechten Nachahmern immer 
noch der einziger Kenner und Konner der 
Zwolftonmusik.” (Josef Matthias Hauer, 
the spiritual protagonist of twelve-tone 
music, and, despite many bad imitators, 
still the only one who knows and under- 
stands it.) 

Still another Viennese musician, Fritz 
Klein, was working on the problem of 
twelve-tone composition at the time. Schoen- 
berg has this to say regarding Klein’s ex- 
periments: “Although I saw Klein’s twelve- 
tone compositions about 1919, 1920, or 
1921, I am not an imitator of him. I wrote 
a melody for a Scherzo, composed of 12 
tones, in 1915. In the first edition of my 
‘Harmonielehre’ (1911), there is a de- 
scription of the new harmonies and their 
application which has probably influenced 
all these men who now want to become 
my models.” 

Of course, the point in dodecaphonic 
music is not just using 12 different notes 
for a melody, but unifying a complete com- 
position by means of a single twelve-tone 
series. A melody of 12 different notes is 
found in “Also Sprach Zarathrustra” by 
Richard Strauss, which was written in 
1896. It occurs in the section, “Of Science.” 
(See Example 6.) The notes are C, B, 
F-sharp, D, E-flat, G, B-flat, A, E, C-sharp, 


F, and A-flat. But it certainly is not a tone- 
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row in the Schoenbergian dodecaphonic 
sense. The Strauss phrase is too tonal, being 
made of harmonic figurations, in broken 
triads. In retrograde motion, these triads 
would still sound like harmonic figurations. 
If Strauss had attempted to use this phrase 
as a basis for a twelve-tone piece, the re- 
sults would have been utterly undodeca- 
phonic. 

Liszt used a theme consisting of 12 dif- 
ferent notes in his “Faust” Symphony, in 
the form of four consecutive augmented 
triads, chromatically descending, in broken 
chords. (See Example 7.) 

In the concluding section of “L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune,” Debussy used four tri- 
ads, two major and two minor, adding up 
to 12 different notes. (See Example 8.) 
Needless to say, (Continued on next page) 
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Dodecaphonic Music continued 


Debussy’s procedure, like that fol- 
lowed by Liszt, was a result of 
enharmonic progressions, having 
nothing to do with the dodeca- 
phonic method. 


There is no discrimination in 
dodecaphonic music between dis- 
sonances and consonances. In fact, 
dissonances are preferred, if for 
no other reason than the fact that 
common triads and perfect ca- 
dences have been used so fre- 
quently in classical and romantic 
music. 

This dodecaphonic predilection 
for dissonances naturally creates 
consternation whenever Schoen- 
berg’s music is performed. A piece 
by Schoenberg was described by a 
critic as combining “the best 
sound effects of a hen yard at feed- 
ing time, a brisk morning in 
Chinatown, and practice hour at 
a busy conservatory.” Expressions 
like “the last word in cacophony 


and musical anarchy,” “bogey 
noises,” “avalanche of disson- 
ance,” “geometrical music impor- 
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tant only on paper,” “the nadir of 
decadence,” are just a few of the 
invectives in Schoenberg’s scrap- 
book. But the same words were 
once hurled against Wagner and 
Liszt. 

Schoenberg’s disciples devel- 
oped his method each in a highly 
personal manner. The most fam- 
ous of them, Alban Berg (1885- 
1935), used a type of twelve-tone 
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writing which came close to tonal 
music. The basic series in his Vio- 
lin Concerto is built on triads 
(see Example 9), and is quite easy 
on the ear. 

Another great Schoenbergian, 
Anton von Webern (1881-1945), 
extends the principle of non-repe- 
tition inherent in Schoenberg’s 
method to the domain of tone col- 
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ors. Thus, in von Webern’s Sin- 
fonietta, each instrument in the 
orchestra is allowed to play only 
one note of the twelve-tone series; 
the next note must be picked up by 
some other instrument. 

Among composers in the United 
States who have adopted the 
twelve-tone method, the most prom- 
inent is Vienna-born Ernst Kre- 
nek, who settled in America in 
1938. He is also the author of the 
first manual of twelve-tone com- 
position. The young dodecaphonic 
school in America~is represented 
by George Perle. The foremost 
American woman dodecaphonist is 
Dika Newlin. The Englishwoman 
Elizabeth Lutyens writes success- 
ful works in the strict dodeca- 
phonic style. Juan Carlos Paz of 
Argentina and Claudio Santoro of 
Brazil are outstanding Latin-Amer- 
ican dodecaphonists. 

The leader of the “Ecole de 
douze tons” in France is Polish- 
born René Leibowitz, author of 
several books dealing with the sub- 
ject. In Italy, the most talented 
adept is Luigi Dallapiccola. His 
opera, “The Prisoner,” produced 
at the May 1950 Festival in Flor- 
ence, is written in the dodeca- 
phonic idiom. Yet, it was quite a 
success with the public, and Dal- 
lapiccola received four curtain 
calls. 

In Schoenberg’s native Vienna, 
Hanns Jelinek is the most conspic- 
uous practitioner of the twelve- 
tone method. Hanns Eisler, a pu- 
pil of Schoenberg, who for a time 
wrote music for Hollywood films, 
now also lives in Vienna. Egon 
Wellesz, a Schoenberg disciple 
and a learned theorist in his own 
right, now makes his home in 
England, as does one of Schoen- 


berg’s early adherents, Erwin 
Stein. 
The German twelve-tone com- 


poser, Hans-Joachim Koellreutter, 
now lives in Brazil. Vladimir Vo- 
gel, Russian-born composer, resi- 
dent in Switzerland, has fashioned 
a modified dodecaphonic system 
of his own. Frank Martin, a Swiss 
composer, uses twelve-tone rows 
without complete dodecaphonic 
development. 

In Norway, Fartein Valen has 
developed an atonal style in which 
the twelve-tone method is applied 
in a free manner. There are no 


twelve-tone composers in Russia, 
where Schoenberg’s method is re 


garded as a product of bourgeois 
decadence. 
Let us now analyze Schoen- 


berg’s “Klavierstiick,” for piano, 


Op. 33a. (See Example 10.) The 


Ex.10 
Cantabile d=120 


twelve-tone series in this piece 
appears in the form of three 
chords of four notes each. The first 
chord includes B, C, F and B-flat; 
the second, A, C-sharp, D-sharp, 
and F-sharp; the third, A-flat, D, 
E, and G. Then the chords are in- 
verted, and these inversions are 
run in crab motion. The resulting 
progression of six chords consti- 
tutes the kernel of the entire piece. 

Later on, these six chords ap- 
pear in a canon (see Example 11), 
the right hand playing the orig- 


inal progression, and the left hand 
going in reverse. In chord No. 4 
in the left hand, two notes change 
places, a frequent practice in the 
twelve-tone method. The last 


chord in the left hand is broke 
up, which is also common practic 
in twelve-tone music. 

In the middle section of Schoen-} 
berg’s “Klavierstiick,” the twelve} 
notes of the series are criss-crossed}) 
in a variety of ways. The cross-]) 
note puzzle becomes labyrinthine} 
when inversions, crab forms, and 
transpositions are all applied simul- 
taneously. It takes a sharp dode- 
caphonic ear to detect the original 
tone-row in the integrated maze of 
melody, harmony, and counter- 
point. 

The coda of Schoenberg’s “Kla- 


vierstiick” (see Example 12) con- 


tains the principal six chords. 
Schoenberg’s dodecaphonic  ca- 
dence is stridently dissonant, the 
final chord bristling with minor 
seconds where a classical ending 
would be a reposeful tonic triad. 

Dodecaphonic music is a new 
language. In order to appreciate 
poetry in an unfamiliar tongue, 
one must learn its grammar and 
idiomatic” usage. Dodecaphony 
will cease to be cacophony when 
the listener will take the trouble to 
learn its laws and customs. 

THE END 


At his home in Los Angeles, Arnold Schoenberg conducts a weekly sem- 
inar for private pupils. The group is analyzing a Beethoven symphony. 
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We dare you 
to neglect your 
piano after you 
have read this 


HY DOES the public insist upon 

looking at a piano-tuner as if he 

were a slightly odd, maybe even 
abnormal character? 

Because it knows so little about him and 
his work; because, having an artist’s tem- 
perament, he is not granted the artist’s 
right to display it; and consequently is a 
sort of hang-dog genius in disguise; be- 
cause he is stricken with pianoitis, which, 
translated into shop-talk, means “Hopping 
Mad,” or “The Big Gripe.” 

This affliction strikes tuners during 
slack periods, when they have the time to 
sit back and visualize the millions of pianos 
in American homes that are literally turn- 
ing into piles of junk for want of their 
services. 

The piano is as much a fixture in the 
American home as baseball is in the va- 
cant lot. But while almost everyone knows 
the principal rules of the national sport, 
few people, including professional musi- 
cians, know the basic rules that must be 
followed in order to keep a piano in good 
condition. 

These basic rules include protecting the 
instrument from dust, moths and damp- 
ness; placing it when possible away from 
outside walls, radiators, hot-air ducts, and 
drafts from doors and windows; and, most 
important of all, engaging a piano-tuner to 
tune and regulate it not less than twice a 
year. 

A piano should be looked upon as an 
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By WADE VAN DORE 


investment by the owner, the same as a 
house or a car. All require upkeep. A good 
piano costs about as much as a car. As- 
sume that a man has a house worth $15,- 
000, a car worth $1,000, a piano worth 
$1,000. He will spend $500.00 a year on 
the upkeep of his house, and $50.00 on 
his car (not including operating costs). 
Since he paid as much for the piano as 
for the car, he should be willing to spend 
an additional $50.00 to protect his in- 
vestment in the piano. 

But does he? No. If he is an average 
owner he will not spend a cent on the piano 
for several years. Or he may have it tuned 


(1\> a 


once a year by a tuner who, seeing that 
the owner desires to spend as little as pos- 
sible on the instrument, does the job as 
quickly and cheaply as he can. If it is a 
grand, he doesn’t bother to open it and 
take a good look at the action, for this takes 
time, and it is sometimes rather hard to do. 

Meanwhile the pitch is slowly going 
down, and moths have started to work on 
the felts. Or perhaps the lady of the house 
has decided to have her piano in a corner 
where the radiator is, and during the long 
absence of the tuner, the soundboard 
cracks from the heat and dryness, and the 
pinblock splits. 

Suddenly the piano is in very bad shape 
—in need of repairs that will cost several 
hundred dollars—if it ever is repaired! 

So where is the economy in this? If the 
owner had been willing to spend around 
$17.00 a year on his piano, a third of 
what he spends on his car for “tune-ups” 
and such, this would not have happened. 
The $17.00 would have paid for two annual 
tunings (Steinway and Sons recommend 
four), inspection of the action, and advice 
to the owner about the care of pianos. 

It is things like this that give piano 
tuners “The Big Gripe.” These are the 
tuner’s problems that he wants everybody 
to know about. If he cannot have the pub- 
lic’s cooperation in a business sense, he 
would like it at least to understand the 
rather peculiar circumstances that sur- 
round him and his work. 

There is no other profession in the world 
that first demands, then gives back more 
pains. None that drains more heavily on 
both the nervous and the ethical systems; 
few that require longer years to learn. 


First of all, the tuner is completely re- 
moved from the limelight. Needing privacy 
and quiet, he must sometimes even be gruff 
with children who are fascinated by his 
strange tools and the sight of a piano’s 
action which is usually hidden from view. 

Having come only to service the owner’s 
piano, he is often (Continued on Page 63) 
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All this is bad for his psychology. . . 
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"Jane's problem was settled. But mine,"' says Businessman Austin, “had just begun." 


MUSIC IS MY HOBBY 


I learned piano at 50 


A piano salesman first talked me into it, and in spite of en- 


vious kidding, something has always beckoned me on. . . 


started to learn to play the piano 
when I was 50. 

Now in my late 60’s, I still like it despite 
slow progress and slight accomplishment. 
It has cost time, money, hard work, and 
has contributed nothing to my business, 
which is manufacturing underground elec- 
tric locomotives for the mining industry. 

Then why do I do it? Just for fun. 

It began like this. In the early *30’s we 
had a wornout piano on which my daugh- 
ter, Jane, was practicing faithfully. Her 
progress warranted a new piano. 

I was frequently in New York on busi- 


| LIKE MUSIC well enough to have 


ness and, knowing that I soon had to buy a 
piano, it seemed wise to investigate the 
market. I spent my evenings at this pleas- 
ant task for several weeks. 

I visited the leading stores in New York, 
saying that “I would have to buy a piano 
some day and I wanted to know something 
about pianos.” 

Each salesman struck a few chords, 
asked me how I liked the tone, then told 
me of the big musicians who were using 
their pianos. 

The pianos all sounded alike to me, and 
when I asked how they were built the 
salesmen were lost. I did not know how to 


build a piano, but I could recognize good 
construction. I found no salesman who 
really knew why his piano was better than 
any other until I stepped into one store and 
found an elderly gentleman with an Italian 
name who really did know. He, too, struck 
chords and used the big names, but he did 
prove that his piano was one of the best. 


As I was about to leave he said, 
“Do you play, Mr. Austin?” and I replied 
regretfully that I did not. 

His come-back was immediate and direct. 
He said, “Why don’t you learn? I have a 
number of friends who started when they 
were older than you are. None of them 
learned how to play fast music, but some 
of the very best music is written in slow 
time. They can play that and they enjoy 
it tremendously.” 

I just shook my head, but I walked back 
to my hotel wondering whether I could 
learn some of those slow pretty pieces. I 
began to analyze myself. 

“Could I keep time with music? Yes, I 
could.” 

“Could I tell a discord when I heard it? 
Sure.” 

“Did I know when somebody was not 
carrying the tune? Absolutely!” 

At that time I knew the position of the 
first five notes of the scale in the key of C 
and nothing else about music. 

Then one Saturday afternoon a very 
pleasant woman came to the door to see it 
she could have Jane as a pupil. Her train- 
ing was good, and it was quite clear that 
she was a sincere person who understood 
people and—she was mighty good-looking. 
Yes sir, she was, and I made up my mind 
right then and there that if I ever engaged 
a music teacher it was going to be that 
good-looking lady. 

Meanwhile the New York salesman who 
knew his piano wrote the Chicago branch 
and the Chicago salesman came out to see 
us one Monday evening. 

Now I know the technique of every suc- 
cessful salesman and I recognized every 
step: I could see that this man was good. 
Well, he was a lot better than I perceived. 
He suggested that we come down town and 
see a rebuilt piano that Jane would like, 
and added that he had a buyer who was 
coming in next day to buy that very piano. 

We went and Jane had a fine time. She 
played every big piano in the store and 
several small ones, including the rebuilt 
piano, which really was a dandy!! 

Mr. Blank said that if we wanted that 
one we would have to buy it before 11 
o’clock the next morning. All the way home 
I found my desire mounting higher and 
higher until finally I began to wonder how 
I would ever pay for it. Then I was hooked 
and didn’t know it. 
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At various times in my life I have 
wanted some one thing with an all-consum- 
ing passion. When I was about four years 
old I wanted a red wool undershirt and 
would have traded off my parents gleefully 
for that red undershirt. But those desires 
were puny compared to this_one. I did not 
sleep a wink that night and the next morn- 
ing I just walked the floor. I asked advice 
fron my wife, from Jane, and from my 
son Bob, an excellent flute player, and got 
no advice from any of them—but no dis- 
couraging suggestions either. I think they 
knew the outcome before I knew it myself, 
but anyway at 10:45 I telephoned Mr. 
Blank and told him that I would take the 
rebuilt piano. Fifteen minutes later the cus- 
tomer did come in with a check in full pay- 
ment. Why he sold it to me at the same 
price, stretched out over four years, is a 
mystery. 

Jane’s problem was settled, but mine was 
just begun. 

I borrowed Bob’s elementary harmony, 
to learn how scales are made and what 
flats and sharps mean. That was clear 
enough, although the method of writing 
notes seemed illogical. (It is, too.) I be- 
lieved, however, that I could learn how to 
read music but it never occurred to me that 
I also had to learn how to make my fingers 
do what the page said. What an oversight! 

The next move was to learn the scales 
up and down with both hands, find the 
tonic chords and recognize notes wherever 
written. I growled and swore about the 
difficulty of doing this when scales are so 
inherently simple. The notes are numbers 
written on lines and spaces which conceal 
their exact mathematical relation and then 
are disguised by letters which do not fol- 
low the alphabet. I just had to grind 
through that. 


My next move was to buy Williams’ 
“First Book for Older Beginners” and see 
whether I could translate into a piece of 
music some of the mechanics which I had 
learned. 

It was interesting but I was not yet con- 
vinced that it would be worth while to take 
lessons from that pretty music teacher. 

My practicing was hard on the family, 
but they put up with it and no one ever 
offered the slightest ridicule at my lumber- 
ing efforts. Jane did express herself rather 
forcibly about making the same mistakes 
repeatedly, but that was constructive criti- 
cism and not ridicule. 

My wife could bury herself in a book 
and shut out everything else, but even she 
finally decided to spend her evenings in 
the basement. 

Bob’s silence, however, did not indicate 
any lack of musical perception. He just 
went glum. Some of my friends had learned 
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of my venture and one of them asked Bob 
how I was getting along. Several years later 
this friend related Bob’s answer with great 
gusto. Bob said, “Well, he’s awful slow an’ 
its mighty tough on the rest of us. Jane 
has to do all her practicing before Dad 
comes home so he can practice, and I do 
too, so that I won’t disturb him. Then when 
he gets at that damn’ piano he won’t let 
anybody talk. Nobody can say a word!! 
It’s just awful around there since he started 
in on music.” 

It looks now, though, as if the members 
of my family were smarter than I thought. 
because if they had offered the slightest 
ridicule at any time I would have dropped 
the whole business cold. Goodness knows 
they had ample justification for many kinds 
of ridicule. Their forebearance was highly 
important, too, because music withers and 
dies under ridicule. 


Practicing when | was away from 
home was a small problem. Most hotels 
have a ballroom with a piano. I found that 
the hotel management was always willing 
to let me into the ballroom, if it was not in 
use, so that I could practice my scales. 

In order to be sure of privacy, however, 
I described my predicament to the New 
York salesman. He knew what he had got 
me into and let me go up to the fourth floor 
where customers couldn’t hear and _ prac- 
tice in the evenings. So for two or three 
years when I was in New York my eve- 
nings were spent at this piano store. 


I had to leave when it closed at 9 o’clock, 
but one night I became so interested that 
it was 10 o’clock before I knew it. I has- 
tened to the first floor, but I was securely 
locked in. I turned on the light and sat 
down, wondering what to do next. The 
light attracted the policeman on the beat, 
who unlocked the door and said gruffly, 
“Whatta’ you doin’ in here?” 

I was just as polite with that policeman 
as | could be and when he let me out he 
warned, “You better leave a little earlier 
next time.” J never got caught again. 

Finally I decided that it was worth the 
risk of really taking lessons and I induced 
this pretty music teacher to take me on. 
I drove over to her house one crisp fall 
evening, sure that everybody in town was 
watching me, and told her what I had been 
doing. I was really scared worse than if I 
had been in the dentist’s chair to have a 
tooth pulled. She listened sympathetically, 
however, and told me that I had been doing 
the right thing and then said, “Now let’s 
hear you play your piece.” 

I stumbled and blundered and started 
all over again, but I did get through it. 
Then I told her in my most convincing 
manner that my fingers were cold and that 
was the reason I couldn’t play then and 
assured her that I had been playing it per- 
fectly at home for weeks. What a sympa- 
thetic soul! She made no comment on my 
cold fingers and showed me how to cor- 
rect the mistakes, and then I was real- 
ly started. Finally (Continued on Page 50) 


"| was just as polite with that policeman as | could be. . ." 
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E. V. Sundt, engineer-violinist, tests a violin string for tone-quality 


VIOLINIST’S FORUM 
Conducted by Harold Berkley 


Why can’t we have 
Better Violin Strings? 


By E. V. SUNDT 


could easily fill a five-foot shelf with books on violin 

construction, including a whole volume on violin 
varnish. Yet you will look hard to find four full pages on 
the qualities of violin strings and how to make them. 

As an amateur violinist, I found the subject intriguing. 
Why was there practically nothing written about it? Why 
were gut strings still used so widely after about 300 years? 
What was actually meant by “matched” sets of strings—was 
there a scientific basis?. Why was there no “wound” E 
string? What was the: perfect string, anyhow? Early in 
1947 I decided to learn something about these conditions 
and study violin strings as a hobby. I would study, make 
and analyze violin strings, using the latest electronic instru- 
ments at tools, \ 

In the absence of standards, I decided to compare all 
strings, commercial and experimental, against the well- 
known gut strings. I should point out that, while in the tests 
and experiments that follow, gut strings show up inferior in 
many respects to more scientifically made strings, it is not 
my purpose to discredit them. It is my purpose to test and 
measure, and report objectively and impartially. 

I first tested the string’s efficiency as a sound generator. 
To eliminate bowing variations, | compared strings by vi- 


\ 7 OLUMES AND VOLUMES on the old violins. You 


improved by using modern materials 


and modern laboratory techniques 


Tone and durability can be 


brating one end electro-magnetically at the various harmonic 
frequencies from power derived from an audio oscillator. 
The tone was picked up by a contact microphone secured to 
the opposite bridge, which in turn was observed on the 
screen of a cathode ray oscilloscope. (See Fig. 1). 

I will generalize the hundreds of readings taken: 


(a). The open string (Ist harmonic) volume is low. 

(b) The 2nd, 3rd and 4th harmonics are double, or 
more, the volume of the lst harmonic. 

(c) Wound strings are richer in harmonic yolume 
than plain gut strings. 

(d) All gut strings are about the same, irrespective 
of price or place of manufacture. 


Damping effect of the finger on the string 


All strings are damped, or subdued, when pressed against 
the finger board. Very flexible strings are damped less than 
very stiff ones since they “bend” easier at the point at which 
they are held. The tone is also affected. In general, gut 
strings are damped about one-third volume, while good, 
wound metal strings are damped about one-quarter when 
pressed against the fingerboard. It is a point worth consid- 
ering in the design of strings. 


Tension required to tune 


A string delivers more volume in the higher harmonics if 
it is under high tension; it is more “brilliant.” 

There is no observable coordination between manufac- 
turers on tuning tensions. I tested all available commercial 
strings, with these results: 

E String (all types)—11.0 lbs. to 17.8 lbs. tension 
A String (all types)— 8.5 lbs. to 16.5 lbs. tension 


D String (all types)— 8.2 lbs. to 12.0 lbs. tension 
G String (all types)— 8.7 Ibs. to 12.3 lbs. tension 


In all cases the gut strings required the lowest tension. 

We might bear in mind that the violin is not tuned in a 
haphazard fashion. It is tuned in orderly, scientific, mathe- 
matical intervals of fifths. This also means that there is some 
definite “string weight” vs. tension relationship which is 
best, if we will just take the time to find it. My observation, 
on the strings I tested, lead me to conclude that 15 lbs. ten- 
sion, applied to all the strings, is about the optimum value. 
When we adopt this tension we also discover that the weights 
for the strings increase from E to G as a geometric progres- 
sion ratio in the order of (2). Plotted as a graph (Fig. 2) 
this relationship takes on some appearance of law and order 
—as it should. . 

In general, the heavier the string, the more tension is re- 
quired to tune it to a given pitch. 

The string weights (for 13” normal vibrating length) on 
this basis, and also weights found commercially, are: 


15 Lbs. Tension ‘ Commercial Strings 
E String -150 grams .111 to .164 grams 
A String 300 grams .180 to .333 grams 
D String 600 grams .380 to. .510 grams 
G String 1.200 grams_ .810 to 1.100 grams 


It will be seen that matching strings to a uniform tension 
results in heavier D and G strings than are at present on the 
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market. The advantage will be apparent on the volume tests 
that follow later. 


The perfect set of strings, from the player’s standpoint, 


| would have all four strings the same diameter. Actu- 
_ ally, that could be done. Practically, a gradual increase in 


diameter from E to G results in better balanced strings. Cer- 
tainly, no benefit accrues by having a steel E, .010 diameter, 
next to a gut A, .030 diameter—three times as large. Here 
science can provide materials to give the weights above and 
a gradual diameter increase. (As a matter of interest I also 
include the size ranges found on the market.) 


Suggested Commercial 
Diameters String Diameters 
E String LOlGg.O10% to: .022” 
A String OLS O15%eto .030% 
D String 020” .019” to .040” 
G String 024” .029” to .035” 


The perfect string (and don’t expect it in this life) will 
never stretch, and will stay in tune forever—a long time. 
It is on this point, more than any other, that metal strings 
are superior to gut. I made two stretch tests: 

(a) Brought the string up to pitch, with one end attached 
to an accurate tension balance, at normal 70° F. tem- 
perature and 40% relative humidity. I measured the 
stretch after twenty-four hours. 

(b) Immediately followed (a) by the same test with the 
string enclosed in a chamber at 95% humidity. 

Most of the stretch on string occurs in the first half-hour. 
Under test (a), E and A gut strings stretch 14” (.125’’} to 
346” (.187”); D and G strings about 4.6” (.062”). All 
stretch very badly under test (b), irrespective of manufac- 
turer, from 44” to 14” additional. 

Metal and metal wound strings stretch an average of .003” 
under test (a). I could detect no further change under test 
(b) although they probably did stretch some very small ad- 
ditional amount. A stretch of even .003” will completely de- 
tune a string. 


Can strings be made “breakless”? I believe they 
can, with modern metallurgy; at least, in the sense 
that you will change them for other reasons before they 
break. Breaking a string during the playing of a concerto 
would be, I think, a minor catastrophe. 

Tensile tests (the number of pounds of pull required to 
break the string) followed the humidity test (b). The aver- 
aged results are as follows: 

E A D c 
(a) Domestic Gut Strings 18lbs. 22 lbs. 33 lbs. — 
(b) Imported Gut Strings 
(Best Quality) 15 lbs. 20lbs.  — _ 
(c) Imported Gut Strings 11 to 
(Average Quality) 15 lbs. 15lbs.  — _ 
(d) Wound-on Gut (All 


Kinds) —_ — 22\bs, 23:Ibs. 
(e) Steel and Wound-on 24. to 
Steel 30 lbs. 25 lbs. 25 1bs. 25 lbs. 


Two things stand out—first, the metal strings have more 
strength where needed than gut; second, our domestic-made 
eut strings are superior to even the best imported ones. 

It was rather amusing to find that the only imported gut 
string making a big point of its strength was the one that 
tested 11 lbs.—barely enough to tune it to pitch. 

Tonal qualities 

There are probably many different opinions on what the 
perfect violin tone is; however, in my experimental work I 
had to make some assumptions, and I assumed that the per- 
fect string was perfectly flexible, (Continued on page 51) 
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Fig. |. Testing string's efficiency as a sound generator. Audio-os- 
cillator (A) drives electromagnetic vibrator (B) to generate harmonics 
in the violin string. Harmonics are picked up by contact microphone 
on bridge (C) to be shown and measured on screen of oscilloscope (D). 
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Fig. 2. When strung at 15 lbs. tension, weights of strings increase 
from E-string to G-string as a geometric progression in the order 
of (2). Tests show this to be more desirable than haphazard tuning. 
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Fig. 3. Flexible metal strings produced nearly double the volume of 
sound of gut strings in lowest octave of the violin, gave substan- 
tially more powerful tone throughout. Dotted line shows output of 
standard steel E-string, with high peak on first G, then rapid fall. 
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The Secret of 
BEL CANTO 


Despite all efforts to find a 
**scientific’’ singing method, traditional 
rules of thumb remain the 


safest guide for teachers and students 


By EUGENE CASSELMAN 


T IS A FAVORITE PASTIME of teachers and singers 
to speculate about the art of singing as it existed in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Much of value can be learned 

from a study of singing in this period. There is evidence, 
both in the writings of music historians like Dr. Burney and 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe, and in the music which composers 
wrote for singers of that period, that technical facility then 
exceeded that of most artists today. Florid song now is ex- 
pected only of the coloratura soprano. In Baroque opera 
altos and basses were expected to be equally ready with 
coloratura (ornamented) singing. 

But there is also evidence of poor singing and bad teach- 

ing. As D. A. Clippinger points out, in “The Head Voice 
and Other Problems”: 


“From the beginning voice teachers have insisted that 
the art of bel canto is lost. Tosi (1647-1727), Porpora (1686- 
1766) and Mancini (1716-1800), three of the greatest 
teachers of the old Italian school, all lamented the decadence 
of the art of singing. Others before and since have done 
the same. From this, we draw some interesting conclu- 
sions: First, that the real art of singing was lost immediately 
after it was found. Second, that the only time it was perfect 
was when it began. Third, that ever since it began we have 
been searching for it without success.” 

Mr. Clippinger’s sensible conclusion is that in all ages 
there have been good teachers and bad teachers, and that it 
would not be surprising if the bad ones outnumbered the 
good ones. 

Attempts to standardize singing and teaching, based on 
physiological facts discovered in the 19th century by Manuel 
Garcia’s laryngoscope, and more recent investigations into 
the field of acoustics, have not increased the skill of our 
singers. It cannot be said that they are better now than ever 
before. 

Also, teachers of the old traditions are just as successful 
in producing accomplished singers as teachers of the various 
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“scientific” schools of voice training. And teachers, scien- 
tific or unscientific, appear to damage about as many voices 
today as they did with former methods. 

With Garcia’s invention of the laryngoscope, it was felt 
that definite knowledge of laryngeal action, which would 
lead to a standard way of voice production, was finally at 
hand. But experts who used the laryngoscope to observe the 
larynx all came to different conclusions about how it worked. 

More recent investigations into the mechanics of singing 
by G. Oscar Russell (Ohio State), Douglas Stanley (New 
York City), Kenneth Westermann (University of Michi- 
gan), Floyd Muckey (Columbia University) and Carl Sea- 
shore (Iowa State) do not lead us any closer to unified think- 
ing. Rather, these men evolve different and often conflicting 
theories about the vocal problem. 

Therefore, until singing has been reduced by science to 
an exact formula (at present a remote possibility), the 
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Berenstat, Cuzzoni and Senesino, three leading artists of 


the "golden age" of bel canto, as caricatured by Hogarth 


teacher should keep an open mind and weigh carefully all 
available knowledge, ancient and modern; old traditions as 
well as modern theories. 

Some of the traditions of the “Old Italian School” pre- 
sumably have been handed down by generations of teachers 
and singers. Others were written out, and thus represent the 
teacher’s idea undistorted by word-of-mouth repetition. 

A number of teachers of this period have left writings 
about their work: Bovicelli (1594-1660), Caccini (1560?- 
1615?), Zacconi (16th Century), J. Cruger (1598-1662), 
Severi (d. 1630), Mazzochi (1585-1646), Tosi (1647-1727), 
Mancini (1716-1800). 

Though their lives covered a span of more than two cen- 
turies, all of these men are in agreement about nine funda- 
mental principles of teaching. These basic points of agree- 
ment, as follows, give us the essentials of the “Old Italian 
Method” of singing: 
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Early Italian masters all agreed on 


these nine fundamental rules of singing 


1. The development of the voice requires a number of 
years of intensive effort. Bovicelli insisted on five years, 
Porpora is reported to have taught Caffarelli for six, others 
required more, some less. This meant regular daily work 
with the master. Most of the early 17th century teachers 
were in the choir schools of the Catholic Church, and so 
were accustomed to working with their students in classes 
rather than singly, though it may be presumed that individual 
attention was given when needed. 

The voice study of that time seems to have been more thor- 
ough because there were fewer diversions, and less demands 
upon the student’s time. The serious student was expected to 
know the field of music thoroughly, but 300 years ago this was 
far simpler than it is today. Our present practice of one or 
two half hours of private instruction per week hardly com- 
pares with the daily routine of the students of earlier times. 
Beginning singers were often kept on scales, exercises, and 
solfege for six months or a year before being allowed to 
sing songs and arias. 


2. The common practice of the time was to begin the vocal 
training on the middle of the voice. Caccini advocated the 
use of six notes for the first part of the training period, and 
had his students sing simple exercises in this range. (For the 
soprano, it would begin with F above middle C and ascend 
a sixth.) It was recognized that students usually sang most 
easily in the middle range of the voice, and they were not 
hurried on to the production of higher or lower notes than 
they could sing easily and well. 

As facility was gained, the range was gradually extended 
in both directions. The exercises were simple diatonic scale 
passages of various kinds, usually on the open vowels, some- 
times using E and OO, which were considered more difficult, 
but with the emphasis upon keeping the work within the 
powers of the student. 

Rapid scales were not used at first, and opinion was divided 
as to the wisdom of using sustained tones early in the training. 
The use of sol-fa syllables was advocated by some of these 
teachers as an aid to tone production. 


3. Bel canto teachers were in perfect agreement about 
the necessity of avoiding forced tones. They invariably 
cautioned against singing too loudly and thus straining the 
voice, as experience had taught them that full volume would 
come with time and careful development. 

On the other hand, singing with only soft tones was recog- 
nized as a dangerous procedure. Tosi gives us a bit of advice 
here. “It is easier to make one sing loud than soft; piano is 
mot to be trusted to; and if anyone has a mind to lose his 
voice let him try it.” 


4. All of the bel canto teachers stressed the importance 
of singing sustained tones. Some advocated sustained tones 
as a beginning study, others insisted that a certain amount 
of facility in scale passages was (Continued on next page) 
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Garcia's laryngoscope and later scientific devices have con- 
tributed little to singing technique. Recent teachers such as 
Lamperti and Sbriglia have continued to seek the "'lost'' art of 
bel canto. Its loss was mourned also by Porpora in the 1700's 


The Secret of BEL CANTO continued 


necessary before sustained tones 
could be safely attempted. The 
phrase “messa di voce” meant then 
what it does today—beginning a 
tone softly, gradually increasing 
the volume, and just as gradually 
diminishing back to pianissimo. 
This was recognized as an ex- 
tremely difficult technical feat, and 
as a splendid aid in the develop- 
ment of vocal skill. It was prac- 
ticed intensively by all singers 
who could make any claim to skill 
in the art. The student had first 
to learn to sing sustained, easy 
tones with no change in dynamics, 
then tones with a crescendo, and 
tones with a decrescendo, finally 
combining them with the demand- 
ing messa di voce. 

Caccini taught his students the 
“esclamazio,” which was the gra- 
dation of dynamics throughout a 
phrase, and which was based on 
the singer’s ability to manage a 
crescendo and decrescendo on a 
single tone. 


5. Agility of voice, the singing 
of florid passages, and embellish- 
ments of all kinds, was one of the 
last phases of training to be at- 
tempted. The scale passages with 
which the student started his 
training were increased in difh- 
culty as the singers gained tech- 
nique. Various kinds of shakes 
(trills), divisions (runs), ca- 
denzas, appoggiaturas, passages, 
graces, embellishments of every 
description were practiced inten- 
sively to attain the desired per- 
fection. 

Students in some of the old 
church schools practiced an hour 
a day on florid passages alone! It 
is no wonder that they achieved 
perfection. Manuel Garcia, who in- 
corporated in his teaching many 
of the old ideas, insisted that two 
years of diligent work were re- 
quired to build a good technique 
for coloratura singing. Asked 
whether the singer could avoid all 
this hard work, Garcia replied: 
“They cannot, but they do.” 


6. The voice was acknowledged 
to have certain changes of quality 
or registers. Mancini believed 
there were two, which he called 
head and chest register. Tosi men- 
tions three for the soprano voice: 
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chest, throat, and falsetto. The last 
he found to begin on C or D 
(above middle €), and insisted 
that the voice be trained so there 
was no perceptible change at this 
point—but gives no specific in- 
structions as to procedure. 


7. Clarity . of diction was 
stressed. Specific directions as to 
how to secure it are lacking. It is 
evident that since the words were 
not sung until the student was well 
advanced, the problem was that 
of retaining the good tone estab- 
lished by the scale work, and grad- 
ually learning to form the con- 
sonants with as little loss of qual- 
ity of the vowel sounds as possible. 


8. Sincere interpretation was 
highly regarded, at least by many 
of the fine artists and teachers. It 
is true that great emphasis was 
placed upon highly developed vo- 
cal technique, and often it seemed 
an end in itself on. the operatic 
stage of that time. Still there are 
many accounts of moving rendi- 
tions of songs and arias. 


9. Little was said about breath- 


ing. The singer was advised to 
stand with a good posture and 
breathe easily. W. J. Henderson 
tells us that the old Italians ad- 
vised singers to inhale for singing 
in a way that was “slow, gentle, 
deep.” Tosi observed sarcastically: 
“There are singers who give pain 
to the hearer, as if they had an 
asthma, taking breath every mo- 
ment with difficulty as though they 
were breathing their last.” But 
once again he gives no specific in- 
structions as to the breath, merely 
saying that the teacher must see 
to it that the student knows how 
to breathe correctly. 

These nine points include the 
important ideas found in the writ- 
ings of the old teachers. Many re- 
cent teachers have taught in the 
old traditions. Francesco and Gio- 
vanni Lamperti, Sbriglia, William 
Shakespeare, Witherspoon, and 
others, augmented these simple 
principles with thoughts and in- 
terpretations of their own, usually 
without changing the original bas- 
ic concepts. 

The first reaction to a study of 
these ideas is likely to be that of 
disappointment at the lack of spe- 


", . But ta voices today ain't like ta great days of 
Nordica, Fremstad, Pol Plancon, ta de Reszkes .. ." 


cific directions. Everything ‘is 
vague. The student is to be taught 
clarity of pronunciation, easy 
breathing, the blending of the reg- 
isters, agility of voice, messa di 
voce, but instructions as to how 
it is to be done are not given. 

These teachers did not explain 
the how of singing, perhaps be- 
cause they felt the written word 
was quite incapable of conveying 
their ideas. Analyzing a tone as 
sung by a student; choosing cor- 
rectly one of the many paths along 
which to lead that student; the 
years of experience governing ev- 
ery decision about every tone a 
student sings—how could these 
things be put on a printed page? 
Who can describe a correctly pro- 
duced, free, beautiful singing 
tone? And if the results cannot be 
pictured, how can we present in 
words the means of securing it? 
Our terminology includes words 
such as round, dark, rich, mellow, 
thin, white, nasal, resonant, bril- 
liant, shrill, and the like, but the 
meaning is never exact, nor can 
it be, as it depends upon the opin- 
ion and judgment of each individ- 
ual. 

But the inquisitive mind will at- 
tempt to reduce everything to sys- 
tem and method, and men since 
Garcia have turned the force of 
their reason and the facilities of 
modern science to the solution of 
the “how” of singing. The result 
has been that the more we dis- 
cover about the scientific factors 
involved in singing, the more com- 
plicated it becomes. 

And so, finally, what appeared 
to be the weakness of the old 
teaching emerges as its strength. 
No one has explained how to 
teach singing any more clearly 
than the old masters, who hardly 
explained it at all. The goals of 
teaching are the same now as in 
former days and can be simply 
stated. Learn to sing sustained 
tones with varying dynamics 
throughout the entire range of the 
voice, learn to sing florid passages 
with ease and perfect intonation, 
learn to pronounce words clearly. 
blend the registers, sing the mes- 
sage of the music and the text. It 
is just as simple—and just as difhi- 
cult—as that. 

THE Enp 
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WHAT IS 
TECHNIQUE? 


By SIMON BARERE 
As told to Rose Heylbut 


IANO TECHNIQUE has less to do with finger-fluency than 
is generally supposed. 

The young musician’s most common error is to confuse tech- 
nique with mechanics. Real technique is a musical thing, and 
never merely mechanical. It involves far more important ele- 
ments than rapid, accurate finger work. True technique requires 
the development of logic, gradations, proportion, and balance. 
From this musical (not mechanical) technique grows the ex- 
pressiveness of music. 

I can think of a number of truly distinguished artists who can 
command less finger-fluency than the star graduate of a con- 
servatory. They know this and it troubles them not at all. For, 
being artists, they command something much more important 
than rapid fingers. They know how to express their emotions, 
their musical sense. They make music, in the truest sense. 


Real technique is a question of inborn 
musical feeling; of accurate self-hearing; 
of control; of the kind of teaching which 
early points out the difference between 
true and false values. 

Many young pianists come to play for 
me. As a rule, they perform difficult mu- 
sic. I stop them and ask for a simple 
adagio. Generally, this scares them. They 
think that playing simple music will show 
they are not advanced. Yet it is just this 
kind of music which best reveals the per- 
former’s musical technique. 

Just as a violinist can play out of tune 
by sounding the wrong note, a pianist can 
strike the right note and still be out of 
tune. Correct technique means not only 
striking each note, but placing it—in the 
fingers, in its context; achieving just the 
right proportion between voices and in 
chords; balancing right and left hands for 
polyphonic emphasis; weighing and con- 
trolling musical values. It also means mak- 
ing all these elements so secure that the 
bridge between conscious and subconscious 
(one of the most important elements 
in public performance) may be safely 
spanned, without worries. 

By such mastery a pianist develops true 
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technique—regardless of whether he owns 
the world’s fastest fingers. Do you realize 
that rapid playing without control does 
not sound nearly so fast as slower per- 
formance in perfect control? That the 
effectiveness of a trill lies in its evenness 
and not at all in its tempo? That an illu- 
sion of great speed results when the ele- 
ments of a passage are completely bal- 
anced? Control, evenness, balance—these 
are the foundations of real technique. 


Good technique takes time. One works 
with the mind more than with the hands. 
First, one thinks out how one wishes his 
performance to sound, which can never 
be a hurried thing; the more you live with 
a piece, the more you see in it. You change 
your opinion; you weigh one set of inter- 
pretive values against the other; you de- 
cide what the music really says. At last 
you have a musical conception. This kind 
of study is the basis on which you polish, 
add emotion, spirit, mood. 

All this is technique! The critics have 
been so kind as to praise my “technical 
fluency.” I do not think my fingers are 
spectacularly rapid. But I know how to 
control. And I work for maybe a year on 


a piece before taking it to the concert 
platform. 

There are a number of purely mechani- 
cal points, however, which can help to de- 
velop general technique. For one thing, 
practice the difficult passages until they 
become easy. Give the easy parts a rest. 

Watch your fingerings. The only general 
rule about fingering is to be sure the hand 
feels as comfortable as possible. If indi- 
cated fingerings do not provide maximum 
comfort, work out your own. Sometimes 
a youngster makes a good showing in a 
rapid run. Get him to explain his finger- 
ings away from the piano; get him to use 
those fingerings in playing the passage 
slowly. In many cases, he will know noth- 
ing whatever about his fingertips, and he 
will unconsciously change them in slow 
playing. Then you know that he has no 
technique—even if he got through the run 
quickly! 

Nothing is well fingered on the piano if, 
when slowly played, it does not have the 
tone and quality of a melody. Even scales 
must sound like melodies, like music! Prac- 
tice scales not so much for speed as for 
tone, richness, rhythmic balance, and 
the thing I call (Continued on Page 57) 
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A concert violinist turned conductor, Dr. Jeno Donath rehearses teen-agers for a formal 


concert. Dr. Donath is Director of Music for Catholic Girls’ High Schools in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Short-Cut to Symphony 


Intensive training brings quick results 


in Philadelphia’s Catholic high schools 


By HILARY P. YOUNGMAN 


HE CONDUCTOR lifts his baton, 
and 125 teen-age players dig into 
the opening chords of the “Meister- 
singer” Overture. The Overture is the 
opening number on a program that 
many professional orchestras wouldn’t be 
ashamed of. It includes the Intermezzo 
from Kodaly’s “Hary Janos,” the final 
Allegro movement from  Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” Nocturne, and 
the whole of Ferde Grofe’s “Mississippi” 
Suite. 
Remarkable for a high school orchestra? 
You bet it is. And the most remarkable 


part is that youngsters performing this 
difficult program have less than four years® 
playing experience. 

The scene is the annual concert by Phila- 
delphia Catholic Girls’ High Schools, under 
the direction of Jeno Donath. Dr. Donath 
has charge of music at Hallahan, West 
Catholic and Little Flower High Schools. 
Each, with an enrollment of around 3,000, 
has a 125-piece orchestra, a glee club of 
150 voices and a 100-piece band. All give 
a public concert yearly—In addition, every 
spring, an orchestra and chorus chosen 
from the best performers at all three schools 
presents a formal concert program like the 


very impressive one already described. 

To achieve this in less than four years’ 
study, Dr. Donath starts his girls on music 
the summer preceding their freshman year. 
New students are given music aptitude 
tests. About one in ten has had previous 
music training. For six weeks they are 
drilled daily, 9 to 4, in scales, studies, 
and other fundamentals. Thus when school 
opens in the fall, music students already 
are past the beginning stage, ready to go 
on with technical studies and primary en- 
semble playing. 

Nuns instruct violin beginners, under 


Dr. Donath’s (Continued on Page 51) 
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HOW TO PLAY PEDALS 


Practice these exercises for finding your position 


on the keyboard, crossing feet, maintaining body balance 


By IRVING D. BARTLEY 


HAT the young organ student’s chiet 
concern is the playing of the pedals 
is a statement no one could deny! 
Playing pedals requires a high degree of 
coordination since it is a process so unlike 
any that the piano student has-encountered. 
The organ student should make sure that 
he can hear the pedal notes clearly as he 
practices. First of all a firm touch must be 
used, with the pedals going down all the 
way, so that the touch will not fail to be 
legato. When pedals are being practiced 
alone it would be well to draw Open Dia- 
pason on the Great and connect it to the 
pedal (by means of the Great to Pedal 
coupler) in addition to the 16’ pedal stop 
Bourdon. Although it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to use Bourdon 16’ when practicing 
pedals, it is well to become accustomed to 
the tone which will be used constantly, 
since the purpose of the pedals is to supply 
deep bass tones. 


When playing the organ one should 
center himself opposite the manual note D, 
sit rather well forward and still be able to 
maintain one’s balance. One should aim 
to keep his feet over the pedal keyboard 
so that there will be no hesitancy in finding 
the next note quickly. When one is playing 
the manuals and pedals simultaneously he 
must guard against supporting himself 
with the help of his hands. 

As the typist finds his letters without 
looking at his keys, so the organist would 
do well not to look at the pedals. The black 
notes on the pedal keyboards will assist in 
the finding of the pedal notes. 


The writer has successfully used 
“Graded Materials for the Pipe Organ,” 
by James H. Rogers. Look at the first pedal 
exercise in this book. (See Example 1.) 
Caret signs refer to “toes,” those above the 
notes being for the right foot and those be- 
low the notes, for the left foot. It will be 
seen that C is a “constant” in the left foot, 
and this remains so until next to the last 
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measure. Therefore the left toe should be 
resting on C until that time. The notes for 
the right foot should not be difficult to find 
if one always thinks to himself: “In which 
direction am I going?” and, of course, 
keeps the right toe hovering over the last 
note which was struck and does not dangle 
his foot in the air. 


Organist's Page 


Conducted by Alexander McCurdy 


foot forward—must be assumed during 
measures five, six and seven. At measure 


eight it may be necessary to slide the right 
foot forward to return to the normal ar- 
rangement of the feet. 

Again, with the idea of simplifying mo- 
tions as much as possible, let us examine 
another exercise, Example 4. 


Er.4 
Great (Left Hand) 


At (a) it is essential that one foot be 
kept forward so that C and D do not smear. 
Since the pedals are not broad enough for 
the feet to play side by side with clarity, 
it is a good plan to keep the right foot for- 
ward, near the tip of the black notes, and 
the left foot a few inches back. (This rule 
will be equally valid for the playing of two 
consecutive black notes.) When the cross- 
ing of feet is demanded, as in Example 2 
this rule is especially important. 


? 


It will probably be advisable to toe out 
slightly for each foot. People who have 
broad feet find it especially difficult to play 
such an exercise when they are starting the 
study of the organ. Sometimes it will make 
for clear playing if one plays on the side 
of the foot, particularly when playing to- 
wards either end of the pedal keyboard. For 
others, playing on “tip-toes” seems to work 
out well. 

Since, in a “crossed-feet” exercise such 
as that at (a) in Example 3, it is obviously 
impossible to adhere to the rule that the 
right foot should be forward and the left 
foot back, the rule will need to be reversed 
in this instance. One will then find that the 
F-sharp can be played with ease. This new 
position—the right foot back and the left 


This being the first time that the hands 
and feet have played simultaneously, the 
process will seem complex at first. If one 
will constantly give a little thought to the 
direction in which the pedal part proceeds 
for each foot, this exercise should not prove 
too difficult, as there are few skips. Taking 
the right foot first, in the first two meas- 
ures C is a “constant”; from measure two 
to measure three the direction is downward 
by one step; from measures three to four, 
B is a “constant”; and in measure five the 
direction is upward by one step. 


The left foot part is equally simple. 
The dotted lines shown in the illustration 
indicate the direction of the two feet. The 
only difficult skip in the exercise is the skip 
of an octave to low G in measure seven. 
If one will take the time to “feel” low F- 
sharp on the pedal keyboard, he can hardly 
miss the octave skip. Finding the group of 
two black notes (C-sharp and D-sharp) 
with the right toe, and possibly putting the 
right foot in the gap between A-sharp and 
C-sharp should make it impossible to miss 
the last note of the exercise. 

In studying Example 5, a type of exer- 
cise which frequently causes students diff- 
culty one should locate in advance the E in 
measure three (and that is easily done 
while the low F is sounding for six beats). 
If this is done, the right foot part ought to 
be note-perfect (Continued on Page 62) 
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SHOSTAKOVITCH: - 
Polka from “The Golden Age” 


A MASTER LESSON BY GUY MAIER 


Dmitri Shostakovitch as a routine 

composer with the minor virtues of 
clever instrumentation, surface gloss and 
mordant wit. With his glib technique he 
is unable to conceal his sterility; in fact 
his is the fatal facility which winds up in 
futility. In his symphonies, chamber music 
and piano compositions he skips nimbly 
along the surface of the ice, never daring 
to cut into it or even to rest for a moment; 
if he did, he’d break through and never 
be heard from again! 

Shostakovitch’s shafts of barbed humor 
are much in evidence in his early ballet, 
“The Golden Age.” In 1929 a composition 
prize offered for a ballet on Soviet ideol- 
ogy was won by the young Dmitri. “The 
Golden Age” is a rambling, three-act tale 
of Soviet virtue versus Capitalist vice. The 
best part is its last act—a series of tongue- 
in-cheek vaudeville turns. 

The act opens with an ironic tap dance 
number advertising “Superfine Shoe Pol- 
ish,” followed by the hilarious Polka, 
called “Once Upon a Time in Geneva” 
which spoofs the League of Nations, Dis- 
armament, etc. It is excellently transcribed 
for piano and makes an amusing number 
for the last group of a recital, or for an 
encore. 


Poowe'ss will probably chalk up 


Sinee the Polka is so obviously 
slapstick, I devise my own “program” for 
it. I like to think of it as a character 
sketch of a thick-waisted, flabby-chinned 
pianist whose lifelong ambition for the 
concert stage has been frustrated, and who 
ends up playing for dancing classes, This 
ignoble job he detests, especially the Sat- 
urday morning children’s classes . . . the 
dressed-up children, bubbling over with 
mischief, going through their simpering 
polka paces while fatuous mammas sigh 
admiringly from wall seats. 

At such times the pianist’s inner conflict 
is terrifying. He tries hard to play the 
loathsome polka tunes precisely, but is 
plagued not only by black thoughts of 
hatred for the music, job, piano, children, 


teacher (formidable list!) but by the brats 
themselves who pinch and nip him, or aim 
spitballs unerringly at the back of his neck 
as they circle by. Grimly he holds onto him- 
self . . . but soon the ever-mounting ten- 
sion becomes so unbearable that he goes 
haywire in those last four Presto measures. 


Better number the Polka’s meas- 
ures before reading the rest of this. Play 
it about d=8o-ss , rather freely to show 
the swift changes of mood, and not too 
dryly in spite of the persistent staccato 
bass. (Use brief “dabs” of pedal for the 
polka bass.) After the biting dissonances 
of the four introductory. measures it is 
easy to separate the bitter phrases of the 
polka from the sweet. Play the third meas- 
ure with both hands, the F-sharp with left 
hand third finger while the right plays 
the three whites. After a slight ritard in 
measure four all is tranquil as the pianist 
plays the silly polka tune in measures five 
to twelve. (In the ballet this melody is 
played by xylophone with accompanying 
pizzicato strings.) A minor conflict occurs 
in measures 13 and 14. Measures 15-20 
are again consonant (saxophone plays the 
melody here) . . . measures 21-22, disso- 
nant . . . measures 23-30 sweet (accom- 
paniment played by trombones and tuba) 
... then a quick build-up to a well-aimed 
spit-ball shot (measure 34). Now a delight- 
fully sappy tune (measures 35-38) played 
by trumpets (soprano) and tuba (bass) is 
interrupted by three ferocious WHACKS! 
(measure 39). 

After an ominous pause (measure 40) 
you can hear the pianist mutter, in meas- 
ure 41, “Ah, if only I could get my hands 
on the brats!” . . . but that Ping! in 
measure 42 brings him back to reality. 
Even after such abuse he tries to hold 
himself in check, but the innocuous polka 
theme which begins in measure 43 shows 
the effects of the strain—just listen to those 
fierce cracks at the ends of measures 51 
to 53. 

What happens from here to the end is 
anybody’s guess. The player must beware 


of taking all the fortes, sforzandos and 
fortissimos too literally; the human ear 
tires very quickly of percussive disso- 
nances. Therefore mitigate the cacophonies 
by playing measures 59-69 quietly. Again 
in measures 80-82 (bassoon) let the black 
thoughts emerge slowly, menacingly. Even 
after the shattering climax in measure 89, 
the harassed pianist makes a last attempt 
to play the catchy tune (measures 90-93) 
conscientiously. Play a good ritard in 
measure 93... then a long pause before 
those last berserk measures. Start the final 
Presto loudly but not too fast; accelerate 
in measures 95 and 96, and pause just an 
instant before playing the final B-flats in 
measure 97. Place hands carefully on these 
octaves before you play them with utmost 
solidity and ferocity. 

Well, at any rate, the Polka ends conso- 
nantly! Lucky, isn’t it that Shostakovitch 
wrote it many years ago, for he probably 
wouldn’t dare to compose a piece like it 
now. His masters would condemn it and 
him for decadent bourgeois humor and 
degenerate democratic vulgarity . . . Then, 
what would Shostakovitch do? 


New materials 
for the new season 


EMEMBER the days of those old 
|B piano beginner’s methods when the 
pupil started with five fingers going 

up and down in whole notes? And in the 
second exercise he played these with both 
hands, not in the natural, contrary-direc- 
tion movement, but in that most difficult 
and stiffening way for a beginner—paral- 
lel direction. We surely have made as- 
tonishing progress in this last generation! 
One or two of the new methods are even 
tentatively trying beginning on the black 
keys—which is by far the best way to start 
out. Sister Xaveria’s “Music Readiness” 
program for very young children has al- 
ready proven this; and now Raymond 
Burrows’ excellent new book for the Older 
Beginner (Rob- (Continued on Page 56) 
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Polka 


“LAGE D’OR” 


From THE BALLET 
the Shostakovitch P 
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(SOUVENIR OF THE Gay NINETIES) 
No. 130-41035 ' 
A waltz in Viennese style. It should be played without hurrying to convey the feeling of Icisurely Viennese waltz tempo. Observe carefully the indications for slurred 
notes. Mr. Stoye, the composer, writes that in performing this work on his own Programs he has found it effective to introduce a gradual diminuendo in the closing 
section. Grade 5. 
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A study in the playing of figurations. Observe carefully the tied notes of the right-hand figure, taking care not to repeat the notes which are tied over. The triplets 
should be executed with precision. The left hand part in the middle section offers excellent Be in the playing of arpeggiated passages. The work should be 
played at moderate tempo. Grade 4 
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AUDIENCES | HAVE KNOWN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


lived there, and made my debut 
in Berlin. The Germanic knowl- 
edge of music is not due to any 
innate musicality. No group of 
Germans could sing a cappella 
without going to the gesangschule. 


Therein lies our misdirected 
reverence for their musicianship. 
They have achieved this reputa- 
tion through study and by attack- 
ing music with the same fanati- 
sism too well known in other 
elds. They have demonstrated 
errific organizational talents and 
discipline and their recognition of 
music as an integral part of life 
is admirable. 

But despite their knowledge of 
facts and figures, they are unable 
to recognize a good piece of mu- 
sic. A professor may have to study 
a score 50 times to understand 
what a Russian, a Mexican, or a 
Brazilian (these people are born 
with music), will perceive at once. 

Vienna, musically, is as reac- 


tionary as Berlin. As a young man, 


[, too, was enchanted by the in- 
sredible charm and gemiitlichkeit 


the brand new 


of the Viennese. But behind that 
smile is a Prussian coldness. I can- 
not conceive of any American 
town, whether it be Knoxville, 
Tennessee, or New York, allowing 
composers like Mozart and Schu- 
bert to go hungry at the height of 
their careers. 

Between the tragedy of two 
wars, I have observed a musical 
change in Italy. On my last con- 
cert tour there, I was amazed to 
find that half of the opera season 
at La Scala was devoted to con- 
certs. One night I heard “The 
Magic Flute”; the next night, the 
“St. Matthew Passion.” Chamber 
music ensembles were flourishing. 
Italians today are more interested 
in absolute music than they have 
been in years. It will be interest- 
ing to observe whether this tran- 
sition results in a new school of 
symphony composers from _ the 
land of the opera. 


Whenever I revisit Paris, I 
feel refreshed. It is like a tonic 
because the French, more than any 
other people, have found a way of 


grand new 


EVERETT 


A spinet in size, a grand in perform- 


ance! It’s the piano that won highest 


praise from thousands at recent con- 


cert recitals in Kansas City, Chicago 


and other cities. See this incredible 


small piano, now on display in 


America’s leading music houses. 


Learn the facts about Everett’s rev- 


olutionary, new dyna-tension scale 


... goal of piano makers for genera- 


tions. Wide selection of styles, mod- 


ern and traditional. 


priced hundreds of 


dollars 1¢55 onsoles 


other leading ¢ 


FOR FREE CATALOG, 
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life. They live, without reserva- 
tions, and pause to appreciate 
what they have. It is not the side- 
walk cafes that give Paris its 
spirit—New York has them too— 
it is the people who like to sit in 
such cafes. 

This spirit, since the Italian 
Renaissance, has kept the French 
the cultural leaders of the world. 
New ideas are a challenge and 
new music is frequently program- 
med and understood. The French 
radio plays an amazing amount of 
modern music. The French are 
always good listeners. 


And what of the United States? 
The country is so large; the popu- 
lation so diversified, that it is 
dangerous to make a general state- 
ment. Our major musical centers 
are very much like the principal 
cities of Europe. Audiences are 
sophisticated and ready to dem- 
onstrate their enthusiasm. Small- 
town listeners are generally polite 
and afraid to express themselves 
for fear they will do the wrong 
thing. It is probably due to the 
cultural inferiority complex we 
maintain. It is no longer realistic. 
We have the finest artists in the 
world performing here; a new 


ibe) 
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WRITE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, 


crop of American artists is reach- 
ing maturity. Orchestral standards 
are the highest in the world. AlI- 
together, we have made tremen- 
dous cultural strides since my first 
appearance here in 1906. 

I recall an incident from that 
first tour. I was scheduled to play 
in St. Louis and arrived the morn- 
ing of the concert and went to my 
hotel to rest. I heard a knock on 
the door and a big, husky man 
entered. He was a _ vaudevillian 
who imitated musical instruments. 
He had heard I was a bright young 
man, and could play the piano. 
Would I like to join his act? 

I declined the honor, but was 
impressed by his itinerary which 
took him to hamlets as well as 
cities. Variety had an audience; 
music was still struggling. 


This year [| played in St. Louis 
again. When I arrived, a group of 
young people was waiting for me 
at my hotel. They wanted to know 
if I would play an entire program 
devoted to modern music. 

It struck me then how far we 
have advanced since 1906. Music 
has found a home in the United 
States. 

THE Enp 
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PRESSER Musical Party _Kit 


FUN FOR THE YOUNGSTERS, LESS WORK FOR YOU! 


A box chock-full of partyware—enough 
for 12 young guests! Everything from 
the the big, bright 
balloons. 


invitations to 


There’s entertainment galore in the 
musical games and songs, and the 
children will be delighted with the 
fanciful animals ’round the candy 
baskets and playing their instruments 
on the cups. 


You'll enjoy the convenience of find- 
ing all your party needs packed into 
one box. It’s a real timesaver—and 
item for item, costs léss, too. 


CONTENTS: Table cover (54’x90”), Song and game 
book, Musical prize—and 

12 each: Party invitations, Napkins, Plates, Cups, Candy 
baskets, Party hats, Place mats, Balloons 


PRICE: $3.95 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send me the following: 
.... PRESSER MUSICAL PARTY KIT @ 3.95 each 


.... Charge my account | enclose $.... 
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TWELVE 


EASY SCARLATTI SONATAS 


in a study edition transcribed and edited 
by 

ALFRED MIROVITCH 

Price $1.25 


OTHER OUTSTANDING EDITIONS 
OF EARLY PIANO CLASSICS 


THE ART OF THE SUITE—Yella Pessl. 
Eight Suites of Dances for Piano or Harpsichord 
by Masters of the 17th & 18th Centuries.... .$2.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF PIANO MUSIC—Curt 
Sachs. A valuable study book of piano music from 
1350 to 1700 1.00 
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DANCES BY GREAT MASTERS—Felix Guenther. 
A collection of two centuries of music in dance 
form written by composers from Purcell to 
Chopin 1.00 
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| LEARNED PIANO AT 50 
(Continued from Page 17) 


I did manage to learn this piece, 
and then others (some simplified 
and others as originally written) : 

“Long Long Ago”; “The Volga 
Boat Song”; Theme of the “New 
World” Symphony, Dvorak; Cou- 
rante in F, Handel; Sarabande, 
from Suite VI for Violoncello, J. 
S. Bach; Minuet, from Diverti- 
mento in D, Mozart (except the 
hard part); Theme from “Fin- 
landia”; “Asa’s Death,” Opus 46, 
Grieg; Andante (excerpt) from 
the second movement, Fifth Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky; Opus 28; No. 
7, Chopin; Opus 28, No. 20, 
Chopin. 

I was getting a great deal of 
pleasure from playing these things, 
but I also found that when I lis- 
tened to music I heard more than 
I ever heard before. Notes and 
passages which I had not recog- 
nized became intelligible and 
added to the pleasure gained at a 
concert. This recognition of the 
finer points of music has grown 
constantly. It is a good dividend. 


One of the pieces which this 
teacher gave me to learn was the 
theme from Beethoven’s Opus 97. 
It took months, but I did learn to 
play it slowly. I varied the em- 
phasis and expression here and 
there to suit myself, and one after- 
noon I played it to myself, not 
knowing that anybody else was 
listening. Bob was reading in an- 
other room, and when I had fin- 
ished he called out to me, “Dad, 
that sounded swell.” 

The attitude of my friends who 
learned what I had undertaken 
puzzled me, and does yet. Not a 
single one of them seemed to think 
that I was doing something silly 
or foolish, and quite a number 
said they wished they had the 
nerve to do it themselves. 

I discovered wide-spread inter- 
est in music among the mining 
men with whom my life has been 
spent. One of our best designers, a 
man well past 70, who started to 
work in a coal mine at 12, wakes 
up every morning singing grand 
opera. Another employee conducts 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club. A 
few days ago the Chief Coal Min- 
ing Engineer of the American 
Mission to Japan visited us. He 
never played a note in his life 
until a few months ago when the 
urge hit him and now he is prac- 
ticing on an accordion. 


At one time I had to drop music | 


for over a year to go on a long 


foreign trip. Then I had to relearn 
the pieces I had forgotten. Finally 
I concluded that if I could learn 
certain “musicians’ tools” my pro- 
gress might be faster. 


I discussed this with a gifted 
young man who plays almost any- 
thing at sight and improvises read- 
ily. He thought he knew what I 
wanted, 

I had only two things in view. 
I wanted to learn to read well so 
that I could play any simple mu- 
sic at sight, and I wanted to learn 
how to harmonize and develop the 
tunes that chase each _ other 
through my head. I reasoned that 
if I could play at sight, the music 
of the world, within my reading 
ability, would be at my disposal; 
and if I could improvise my own 
tunes—well, except for writing it 
down, that was all that Bach, 
Brahms and Mozart did. Consider- 
ably over-simplified, yes, but any- 
way I would enjoy music better 
if I could do a little of both. 

So I studied under this man. 
Chord progression in different 
keys came first, then their devel- 
opment into little tunes, then rec- 
ognition by ear of the basic har- 
mony in each measure of familiar 
tunes like “Ol’ Black Joe,” 
“Swanee River,” and then my own 
harmony adapted to any tune. 

Then one day this teacher 
brought Robbins Mammoth Series 
No. 2 and said, “Play the melody 
as it is written with your right 
hand and play the designated 
chord in the bass in any inversion 
you choose.” That combined sim- 
ple reading and improvisation and 
allowed considerable latitude. That 
really is fun. 


Toscanini would never let me 
play in his orchestra, but I have 
a drum and I can turn on the 
radio and drum with Toscanini 
whether he likes it or not. 

So if you like music and if your 
family will encourage you and not 
ridicule you, and if you can stand 
a little envious kidding from your 
friends, you can have a good time 
too, and something will always 
beckon you on. 

I know that some day I must 
turn this machinery job over to 
younger men. Then I will have 
time and energy to devote to this 
fascinating hobby and I expect it 
to enrich these future years of 
leisure. 

THE Enp 
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SHORT-CUT TO SYMPHONY 


(Continued from Page 24) 


supervision. Advanced violinists 
are taught by Dr. Donath himself. 
A 15-man faculty serving all three 
schools teaches other orchestra 
and band instruments. The full 
orchestra at each school has a 24- 
hour rehearsal once a week. 


Emphasis is on orchestral rep- 
ertoire. The schools do not aim 
at developing virtuoso players. 
Works to be played in the spring 
are studied intensively at solo les- 
sons, sectional rehearsals, and 
finally at full orchestra or band 
rehearsals. 

A similar program is carried 
out at the smaller diocesan high 
schools of Notre Dame and St. 
Hubert, under the direction of 
Guglielmo Sabatini. Though these 
schools have approximately one- 
third the enrollment of Hallahan, 
West Catholic and Little Flower, 
each can boast a 75-piece orchestra 
and a chorus of 70 to 80 voices. 

Bands at the three large schools 
function separately, under the di- 
rection of Benjamin d’Amelio. 
Some players are in both band 
and orchestra. 

Philadelphia’s diocesan high 
schools are among the few high 
schools in America offering music 
as a major. Each music student 
attends five weekly music study 
periods, covering music history, 
theory, solfeggio, instrumental les- 
sons, ensemble rehearsals and prac- 
tice. Further rehearsals take place 
from 3 to 5, Monday through 
Friday. 

Instrumentalists may enter the 
band and orchestra in their sopho- 
more year. Most of the players, 
however, are juniors and seniors. 
Like a football coach, Dr. Donath 
yearly sees his best players grad- 
uate, and must look for replace- 
ments. Hence his intensive teach- 


ing system, since there is no music 
program to develop players in the 
Catholic grammar schools of Phila- 
delphia. 


Great care is taken in assign- 
ing students to an instrument. 
Physical characteristics are con- 
sidered. Prospective students with 
tapering fingers are not assigned 
to the cello; it is felt their finger- 
tips will not strike the fingerboard 
firmly enough to produce a good 
tone. Developing embouchure for 
brass and woodwind playing is a 
great problem. Physical character- 
istics are therefore considered— 
natural position of the lips, for- 
mation of the teeth, and so forth. 

All students in the music de- 
partment are there on a provisional 
basis. Any student who does not 
make progress or show aptitude 
is not allowed to continue. Hence 
competition is keen for available 
places in the band and orchestra. 

Benefits of the program, Dr. 
Donath feels, go beyond playing 
in the school band and orchestra, 
or singing in the glee club. By 
their participation, students de- 
velop a taste for the best in band 
and orchestra literature. Many stu- 
dents come from non-musical fa- 
milies. When they practice at 
home, the entire household has a 
chance to become familiar with 
music of the masters. It is felt 
that this cultural service is the 
most important result of the school 
music program—though graduates 
often go on to study at colleges 
and conservatories. 

The Philadelphia diocesan mu- 
sic program owed its beginning to 
Monsignor John J. Bonner, super- 
intendent of schools, who was an 
amateur violinist and an ardent 
music lover. 

Tue Enp 
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BETTER VIOLIN STRINGS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


therefore able to generate even the 
highest harmonics or partials. 
The oldest and commonest 
method of making strings more 
flexible is to wind an outer metal 
covering on a central core, either 
of gut or wire. The winding adds 
weight to a small, flexible core, 
which provides the tensile strength. 
Another expedient, not gener- 
ally used, making the string more 
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flexible, is to strand the core in- 
stead of making it solid. It pro- 
duces a more flexible string, in 
the same way that very fine threads 
result in a softer, more flexible 
cloth than one made of coarse 
thread. It also brings in a second- 
ary effect, resulting in still greater 
core flexibility, which I will ex- 
plain. 


Although (Cont. on Page 53) 


_arich mahogany finish to match fine fur- 


FOR CHOIRS 


Yes, a new era has just been born — an era of unlabored and 
really satisfying singing. 


At long last, one of America’s foremost choral conductors has pro- 
duced a whole treasury of delightful music designed specifically for 
volunteer choirs. 


Dr. James Allan Dash has created the most singable and attractive 
arrangements imaginable, but in such a manner that all difficult passages 
are eliminated. Yet the original beauties are preserved, even enhanced. 

Every choir, large or small, can now enjoy a new lease on life in 
this inspiring era of truly enjoyable singing. Price, only 10 cents per 


copy. Write for sample copies to Baltimore Music Co., 340 N. Charles 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


James Allan Dash arrancements 
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The finest 


metronome you can buy 


The Metronome de Maélzel—precision-built 
by Seth Thomas*—is a valuable aid to the 
music student, as well as to the teachers of 
music and dancing. The Metronome insures 
accuracy in beat timing . . . audibly, by a 
distinct tick . .. visibly, by an oscillating 
pendulum. You can readily adjust the tempo 
from 40 to 208 beats per minute. 


The Metronome hasa dependable key-wound 
movement—is cased in selected birch with 


niture. And it’s conveniently portable. 


Ask to see and examine this fine Metronome 
at music headquarters, jewelry and depart- 


ment stores everywhere. $10.95.+ 
Seth Thomas Clocks, Dept. E-1, GT 


Thomaston, Connecticut. ater 
SETH THOMAS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
+Prices subject to change, 


PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


“Tr te il wo 


Remember those first music lessons—the thrill of them? 

Your teacher said you showed promise. But somehow you never finished those 
music lessons—and the years went by. After you were married and the 
children came, you seldom found time even to think 


about your music. Sometimes, though, you heard 
the organ at church, or at a friend’s house, and you 
had an urge to play again. Well, why not 
now? The children are raised. The years ahead 
are all yours. Don’t you owe the girl who 
never finished her music lessons something 
special? A Hammond Organ, for example! 


For just $1285* you can own a Hammond 
Organ. Budget terms? Of course. 


», You needn’t know music. Thousands 
without any musical training have 
learned to play simple pieces 

on the Hammond Organ in less 
than a month, 


Large or small house, you'll find 

a Hammond Organ model to fit it. 
Simply plug into an electric 

outlet and the Hammond Organ is 
ready to play. 

Why wait? See and hear the Hammond 
Organ —the world’s most widely used 
organ in homes and churches—at your 
dealer now. And mail coupon for 
complete information, 


Prices start at just $1285* 


FLAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


CHURCH MODEL, used 
in some 20,000 churches. 


i 
I 
i 
! 
Without obligation, please send me information on the 
following Hammond Organ models: I 
i 
i 
| 
l 
| 


OD Spinet Model 
0 Home Model 


(0 Church Model 
(0 Concert Model 


Concert Model has 32-note 


additional Pedal Solo Unit, 
tunable to preference by 
I the organist. 


| 

| *f..0.b. Chicago. Prices include 
I Federal excise tax which is, 
I rebated to churches. 


AGO pedal keyboard and an 


(Organ W) uestions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


e Our church Orgatron has the 
following stops: (listed). Certain 
ones (Chimes and Echo to Orga- 
tron) are not working. Can you 
suggest any books that will help 
me make the most of these stops 
in our church music? I have stud- 
ied piano, but I started playing 
the organ with almost no training. 
Since I am only twelve years old 
please suggest something not too 
difficult for a beginner. 

—Miss R. E. W., New York 


First we suggest that you pro- 
cure the Organ Method by Stainer. 
This will give you the basic knowl- 
edge required for studying the 
organ, and for practical purposes 
the studies for the pipe organ will 
be the same as you will need for 
the Orgatron. For help in the use 
of the stops get a copy of “Primer 
of Organ Registration” by Nevin. 
For collections of pieces, we sug- 
gest “At the Console,” Felton; 
“Chancel Echoes,” Felton; “Organ 
Vistas”; and “Popular Church 
Organ Pieces.” 


e | would like information on the 
following pipe organ specifica- 
tions: GREAT — Open Diapason 
8’, 73 pipes; Melodia 8’, 73 pipes: 
Dulciana 8’, 61 pipes; Octave ¥ 
(#1), 61 notes; Flute 4’ (#2), 
61 notes. SWELL—Bourdon 16’, 
97 pipes; Stopped Flute 8’ (+6), 
73 notes; Flute d’Amour ¥ (#6), 
73 notes. PEDAL—Bourdon 16’ 
(Ex. 3£2), 12 pipes; Bass Flute 
16’ (#2), 32 notes. 

I understand the length of the 
pipe determines the pitch, and 
there must be a different pipe for 
every note of the scale and a dif- 
ferent set of pipes for every tone 
quality. My question is: What is 
the difference between stating that 
a stop consists of a certain. num- 
ber of pipes or of notes, and also 
what is meant by the numbers en- 


closed in parentheses? 
—E. L., Wisconsin 


When the term “pipe” is used 
it means that there are actually 
that many pipes affected by the 
stops indicated. The word “notes” 
however is used to denote the 


number of notes on the keyboard 
having that particular tone qual- 
ity, but the implication is that a 
lesser number of pipes is involved, 
and the number of notes is 
brought about by “borrowing” 
from other pipes. The numbers 
you have given in parentheses are 
probably parts of a complete serial 
numbering of the stops, from +1 
on up. Octave #1 would indicate 
that the 4’ Octave stop used pipes 
belonging to the stop serially listed 
as #1, and so on. The Ex. #2 
on the Bourdon indicates that 12 
pipes have been added to the set 
of pipes designated in the serial 


list as #2. 


¢ I am in search of information 
regarding a single manual Wil- 
liams reed organ, Existing stops 
are as follows: Lower register— 
(1) Sub Bass 16’, (2) Aeolian 
Harp 2’, (3) Perfection 2’, (4) 
Violina 4’, (5) Viola 4’, (6) Dul- 
cet Bass 8’, (7) Pipe Diapason 8’, 
(8) Bass Coupler. Upper Register 
—(9) Roman Pipe 16’, (10) Cre- 
mona 8’, (11) Flute 4’, (12) Ce- 
leste 8’, (13) Cello 16’, (14) Dul- 
cet Pipe 8’, (15) Reed Pipe 8’, 
(16) Treble Coupler. It seems to 
me that Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are too 
weak to have in the bass; they 
don’t seem to fit in with any stops 
in the treble. Could these stops be 
replaced with more useful stops? 


—J. H. M., Iowa 


It does seem that Nos 2, 3 
and 4 represent a preponderance 
of two-foot stops, but since the 
tone quality and volume varies 
there is probably a place for each. 
Except for an occasional special 
tonal effect there is not much value 
in these stops in combination with 
the other bass or lower register 
stops, but they do serve effectively 
to use alone as an accompaniment 
against a solo stop in the upper 
register. (All the 8’ and the ’cello 
would make suitable solo stops, 
used individually.) For the left 
hand accompaniment take the 2’ 
stops best suited for balance of vol- 
ume. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 could hardly 
be replaced, as other reeds would 
not fit into these spaces. 
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BETTER VIOLIN STRINGS 


(Continued from Page 51) 


the reason is not thoroughly un- 
derstood, even by scientific minds, 
it is true that when metals and 
other materials are drawn into 
very fine wire or filaments, their 
specific tensile strength increases. 
For instance, glass, a rather weak 
material normally, becomes as 
strong as a good steel when drawn 
into fine Fiberglas filaments. 


@ One should work industri- 
ously at scales and other fin- 
ger exercises. There are peo- 
ple, however, who believe that 
to attain mastery they need 
only devote a certain number 
of hours each day to mechan- 
ical practicing. That is as logi- 
cal as saying that one becomes 
a writer by reciting the alpha- 
bet faster and faster every 
day. 

—Robert Schumann 


Many other examples could be 
cited. The result is that we can not 
only make the core more flexible 
by stranding, but we can make it 
smaller for the same strength. 

We can thus make our strings 
more flexible by making them 
smaller in diameter for the same 
weight, in the same way that a 
small rope is more flexible than a 
thicker one. To do this, windings 
of the heavy metals, gold, tan- 
talum or tungsten, are used. This 
eliminates the need for multiple 
windings on the D and G strings, 
and makes them more comparable 
in diameter to the E and A strings. 


Results with extra-flexible strings 


In order to test the results with 
very flexible metal strings I wound 
them with stranded steel cores, to 
the weights and diameters recom- 
mended above. Finding a uniform 
test procedure, giving identical re- 
sults over a period of many 
months proved to be.a problem in 
itself, especially the bowing. After 
some experimenting, I found I 
could obtain good, uniform re- 
sults by using a metronome to reg- 
ulate the speed to 30 strokes per 
minute. This is about 10 inches a 
second—a little slow, but good 
over the entire range of the violin. 
I also found it necessary to set up 
a bow guide (see photo) to keep 
the bow exactly the same distance 
from the bridge at all times. I 
would now like to show you the 
effect strings, and strings alone, 
can have on a violin. 
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The two graphs in Figure 3 
show the relative volume of my 
violin using the flexible metal 
strings vs. gut strings, as picked 
up by a microphone attached to 
the back of the violin. On the G 
and D strings my mail-order qual- 
ity violin takes on the deep, soul- 
ful tones of a Stradivari. 

On the graph, Fig. 3, as a matter 
of interest, I have shown in dotted 
lines the output of a standard steel 
E, .010 diameter, as generally 
used. It has a high, undesirable 
peak on the first G, and its natural 
stiffness prevents good volume on 
high notes, where the vibrating 
length is short. The important 
point brought out by these tests, 
however, is that the tone and vol- 
ume of a violin can be changed 
profoundly by strings alone. 


Conclusion 


There is still much work to be 
done on better strings, especially 
the E string. It is an important 
string to develop, since so much of 
violin music is played on it. 

To researchers who would like 
to contribute to better violin mu- 
sic, I would like to suggest the fol- 
lowing problems: 

(1) Elimination of “wolf” notes 
in the violin. Scientifically speak- 
ing, the violin has a very poor 
“frequency-response.” Even the 
poorest radio loudspeaker is bet- 
ter. With what we now know about 
acoustics, that problem should not 
be insurmountable. 

(2) I am convinced by obser- 
vations made during the test work 
that our present bridge is not the 
most efficient sound transmitter. It 
now does much lost work that 
could better be used in vibrating 
the violin itself. 

(3) With dozens of new plastic 
materials to choose from, we 
should be able to find a better bow 
material than horsehair. Fiberglas 
and nylon are possibilities that 
will give better wear and maybe 
better music. And let’s not forget 
about the rosin—it’s important 
too. 

Fundamentally, science seeks to 
learn the laws of matter, which 
our Creator has laid down, and 
then obeys the rules to better ac- 
complish our ends. In regard to 
violins, we are now obeying rules 
learned many years ago. We have 
learned many new things since 
that can be applied to the advan- 
tage of better music. 
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AUTUMN CHORAL GUIDE 


A new edition ... better than ever! 


Mt: 


¢ 19 outstanding Choral numbers 
(both sacred and secular) 


® new Christmas music 


* selections from the famous 
Westminster Choir College Library 


Selections for small volunteer choirs and 
choruses, as well as larger professional groups. 


@ SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Please send me—FREE OF CHARGE—the new Presser 
1950 AUTUMN CHORAL GUIDE 
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CITY & STATE ... 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Now in 80TH SEASON Chartered by State 
JANI SZANTO, President-Director, 1617 Spruce St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC 
Special Opera Department—Master Classes with Noted Artists 
Inquiries Welcomed — Catalogue on Request 
Approved for Veterans Training 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 
62nd year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 581 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 33rd YEAR 
JANET D. SCHENCK, director 
Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 

Diploma and Post-Graduate Diploma 
Preparatory Department 
FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 28 
Registration September 14-25 


238 East 105 Street New York 29, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 

of Music Founded 1877 

MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees 


216 S, 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


First Lesson; rhythm; melody; harmony; 
9 notes taught by perfect bird call 
melodies; songs; rote and note pieces 
from Play Myself Book, Relaxation and 
_teoter-totter key-action (''escapement- 
action'') are first steps, and precede 
non-percussive playing. 
Price $5.00 with 10 Rote Pieces, and new 
guide for monotones. 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. (Park Ave.) New York City 


William AcOwes- and Son 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Iil. 


COUNTERPOINT and HARMONY 


A fascinating study. Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, organized 


especially for self-instruction. Teachers and 


students alike. 


JOHN M. LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


BEFORE YOU BUY AN OLD 


VIOLIN 


Send for free copy of “‘THE INSIDE STORY 


Specialists in Violins, Bows, Repairs, etc. OF THE RARE VIOLIN BUSINESS.” Also 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Publishers of "VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


$2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35¢. 


new list of bargains $50 to $485. 


Francis Drake Ballard, Collector-Dealer 


1 Rockledge Rd. Hartsdale, New York 
VIRZI VIOLINS 


used by great artists 
EXPERT REPAIRING Guarantee 
New Life to Your Violin 
We carry 
Old and Modern Italian Violins 
1391 Sixth Ave. New York 19 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
141 WEST I5TH ST., NEW YORK If, N. Y. 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 
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Music of the Incas 


Edited by Elizabeth A. Gest 


By Elizabeth Searle Lamb 


Hi in the Andes Mountains 
of South America, in what 
is now Peru, the Inca civilization 
flourished long before the first 
Spaniard, Pizarro, arrived to con- 
quer the land in 1531. 

In the Inca civilization, song 
and dance were so closely associ- 
ated that only one word, Taqut, 
was used to express them both. 
The words and music were also 
closely associated and so woven 
together that one tune could have 
only one set of words. Hence, at 
night, a young Indian could sere- 
nade his sweetheart with his flute, 
and she knew, by the tune he was 
playing, just what the words were 
he wanted to say to her. 

For every festival there were 
special songs and dances—or Ta- 
qui: for the Inti-Raymi, or feast 
of the Sun; for the Hatum-Raymi, 
or great feast; for the Cusquie- 
Raymi, celebrated after sowing the 


s 


os 


crops; and for the Arihuamita 
celebrated after the harvest. 

Many of these old songs and 
dances have survived in the high- 
lands of Peru, as well as some of 
the old costumes. (Both are shown 
in the picture below.) The melo- 
dies are simple and usually in two- 
four time. A pentatonic, or five- 
toned scale was used, and the melo- 
dies, strangely enough, always fol- 
lowed a downward pattern. 

Some of the instruments of those 
old days were ocarinas, conchshell 
trumpets, gourds, rattles, and 
flutes of various sizes. These same 
ancient instruments, together with 
Spanish additions, such as lutes, 
psalteries and guitars (made of 
armadillo shells), may still be 
heard in remote parts of the Peru- 
vian highlands today, and at festi- 
val times some of the old dances 
first used many centuries ago, may 
still be seen. 


Festival Dance, Highlands of Peru, 
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in Original Antique Costumes 


The Treasure that 


Lay Deep 
By William J. Murdoch 


MONG the students at the 

School of Jurisprudence in 

St. Petersburg, about one hundred 

years ago, was a quiet, moody boy 

in his early teens who was a great 
lover of music. 

He did not come from a musical 
family, in the sense of being gifted, 
but most of his people liked and 
hummed the gay, happy melodies 
of the time, such as the folk-tunes, 
the national songs and other fa- 
miliar melodies, and in his earlier 
years there had been a good deal 
of music at the family gatherings. 

The School of Jurisprudence of- 
fered courses in singing and piano, 
in addition to law, languages, 
mathematics and other scholastic 
subjects. Well enough, thought the 
father. Let the boy have some 
music there, if it pleases him, along 
with his other courses. 

But for the boy these superficial 
lessons were not enough. He wanted 
to have a private teacher in piano, 
one who would come to his home 
where the lessons would be quiet 
and not interrupted. Finally he 
persuaded his father to engage a 
private instructor. 

After several months of piano 
lessons and seeing the teacher 
come and go, paying his fee and 
hearing the rather laborious prac- 
ticing, the father asked the instruc- 
tor whether or not he thought it 
was wise for the boy to devote his 
life entirely to music. The teacher, 
though he knew an honest answer 
would cause him to lose the pupil 
and the money he gained for teach- 
ing him, nevertheless was very 
plain-spoken. The life of a musi- 
cian in Russia was very hard. He 
was truly gifted in improvising, 
and he did seem to have a good 
deal of harmonic sense. But— 
well, in all honesty, the instructor 
could find no spark of genius in 
the boy, none whatever! 

That settled the issue, as far as 
the father was concerned. He told 
his very disappointed son there 
would be no more private lessons 
and the boy must finish his course 
at the Law School and then try to 
get a legal post in the government. 

Neither the father nor the boy’s 
piano teacher can be held greatly 


at fault for failing to realize the 
music that lay pure and golden in 
the depths of the youth, for it was 
hidden very deep and it came forth 
slowly at first. But that he did 
bring it forth and finally give it to 
the world in abundance no one 
will deny—no one who has ever 
heard those melodies—for the boy 
was Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky! 


e 
Silver Singing 
By Martha V. Binde 


There’s a sound of silver singing 
When the night begins to fall, 
With the mocking-bird’s gay 
trilling 
And a whippoorwill’s sad call: 
While the cricket chorus’ throb- 
bing, 
And a tree-toad’s piercing tune 
Fill the night with silver music 
Beneath the silver moon. 


Staff-Story Game 
By Ellen Holly 


The players must write in staff nota- 
tion on paper all the words which ap- 
pear in italics. Music paper is used for 
this and each word must be written in 
treble and bass clefs. The rhymed 
prose can be written on blackboard 
for all to see, or on a large piece of 
brown paper with crayon. The first 
to write all required words is winner. 


Now this is a story that’s really 
quite sad, about a small boy who’s 
not at all bad; but sometimes he 
failed to obey his dear Dad (that 
this caused him trouble I scarcely 
need add). To own a canary was 
then all the rage, so this little lad. 
only six years of age, rode off into 
town, one fine day in the stage, 
and bought a canary, tied up in a 
cage. "Twas then that his father to 
him firmly said, “This bird every 
day must be watered and fed.” 
One night he forgot it and went 
up to bed. Next morning, alas, 
poor birdie was dead. 
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Junior Etude Contest - 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for the neatest 
and best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. Contest is open to all 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A—15 to 18; Class B—]2 to 15; Class C—under 12. 


Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue of the 
ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive honorable mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left corner of 
your paper and put your address on upper right corner of your paper. Write 
on one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters and do not have anyone 


copy your work for you. 


Essay must contain not over one hundred and fifty words and must be re- 
ceived by JUNIOR ETUDE, BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA, on or 
before the first of October. Puzzle appears below. 


Initial Puzzle 
The first letters of the following 
words, when correctly arranged, 
will spell the name of a well- 
known composer. 

1, A symbol cancelling a sharp 
or flat. 

2, The measure of distance be- 
tween two tones. 

3, A combination of three or 
more related tones sounded 
together. 

4, A drama set to music. 

5, A term meaning fast. 

6, Short compositions sung in 


church. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to Letters on this page 
in care of Junior Etude, and they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

. I am in my eighth year piano 
aca a fifth violin. I also hope to 
study organ when I have majored more 
in piano. I would like to hear from 
organ lovers, also piano and violin, in 
the United States. 

Neville R. Hill (Age 16), New Zealand 


Dear Junior Etude: : 
. I write songs and would like to 


hear from any Junior who sings or loves 
music. 


Raymond Heiny, Jr. (Age 17), Indiana 


Results of Melody Notation 
Puzzle in May Issue 


Through a very small but very im- 
portant mistake, the May puzzle went 
“haywire.” Does anyone know what 
happens when something goes “hay- 
wire”? It’s rather indefinite. But in this 
case it is definite. The puzzle answer 
was to have been received by the first 
of June but the print said the first of 
May! Of course not many Juniors got 
their answers in before the first of May 
so there will be a similar puzzle some- 
time in the future, when everybody will 
have more time. 

However, the Junior Etude will give 
one prize for this short time puzzle and 
that goes to Class B (No answers were 
received in Class A or Class C.) 

Prize winner 

Class B, Claudette Rondeau 

13), Massachusetts. 


(Age 


Honorable Mention for Puzzle: 


Myrtle Gillen, Janice Butler, Martha 
Jennings, George MacPhail. Eloise 
Ginter, Marion Hess, Georgina Bur- 
roughs. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

. I have played in several recitals 
and the Junior Etude has helped me a 
lot in my music. I always turn to the 
Junior page when my Etude comes and 
read the quizzes and other things. I 
would like to hear from other Junior 
Etude readers. 

Nancy Griffen (Age 12), Oregon 


Dear Junior Etude: 


T am enclosing a kodak picture of our 
club, called The Musical Bees. Everyone 
who takes lessons from our teacher be- 
comes a member. We played on the 
- radio recently and will soon do so again. 


MUSICAL 
BEES 


Itha Jean Vahrenberg, 
Maxie Belle Schroeder, 
Eunice Clyce, Gloria 
Lee Meyer, Lovell 
_ Bunge, Jerome Bunge, 
Doris Nienkamp, 
Ralph Vahrenberg, 
Joyce Bunge, Junior 
Schroeder. 
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We would like to hear from anyone who 
is interested in piano or singing. 
from your friend, Gloria Lee Myers, 
Secretary, The Musical Bees, 
Treloar, Missouri 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Boy a Class 


For those with educational problems—suc- 
cessful college preparation and general edu- 
cation. Our tests discover causes of dif- 
ficulties and we (1) devise individualized 
program to overcome difficulties; (2) make 
up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and sci- 
ence of study. Facu/ty 12; Enrollment 30; 44 
years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster. 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Box M-95 Pleasantville, N. J. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Founded in 1867 by Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld 


Incorporated as an institution not-for-profit 


Rudolph Ganz, President 


Hans Rosenwald, Dean 


Training Center of Today’s and Tomorrow’s Concert Stars 


Opening of Fall Term—September 6 


Scholarship Contests—September 8-12 
COMPLETE MUSIC CURRICULUM 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Write to Office of Admissions for Official Bulletin 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago 5, 


Cried 6 ested i, 
and now Proven !! 


COURSE FOR PIANISTS 
b 
JUNE WEYBRIGHT 


Already the established favorite with thousands of teachers, students 
and parents—continually growing bigger—because it is consistent with 
the best in music education and the ultimate in piano progress! 


BOOK ONE—The Beginner’s Book..........cccc cerns eeeveies DOE 
BOOK TWO—The Follow-Up Book.........cccceeceeeenecuees 75¢ 
BOOK THREE—The Key Signature Book..... as RUAN dele ses 75¢ 
BOOK FOUR—The Scale and Chord Book..............ceee00: 75¢ 
BOOK FIVE—The Dance Form Book........ Sieieteiereielvic w wales e Dies 75¢ 
BOOK SIX—The Classics Book... ........ ccc eee ee eeeeee Fie 


WORK BOOKS to accompany BOOKS I, 2, 3, 4, 


Coordinated work books for * 
ment the materials in the first four study books, 


Illinois 


‘stock-taking’’—designed to supple- 
each 50¢ 


ETUDES for PIANISTS of Junior Grade 


Book Two......60¢ 


Book One...... 60¢ 


Book One...... Book Two...... 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC for Piano Solo 


.60¢ 


Book One—Secular.. Book Two—Sacred...75¢ 


“wae 


Write for Free “Course for Pianists” brochure! 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway 


Sole Selling Agents: New York 19, N. Y. 


ae 


DISTINGUISHED 
ARTIST TEACHERS 


Sherwood’s faculty includes numerous American and 
European teachers. 
Lakefront location. Dormitory accommodations at moderate 
cost. Degree courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Cello, 
Wind Public School Music, 


Theory, Composition. Courses for Veterans under G.I. Bill 


Instruments, 


Conducting, 


of Rights. 


For free catalog write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director, 


1014 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


SHERWOOD wen sno, 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of 
international reputation. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre 
campus. Address. 
C. M. BENJAMIN, Registrar, Dept. E. T., CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


@he Cllebeland Institute of (/)usic 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Undergraduate and graduate courses leading to Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's Certificates in Music and 
Theatre Arts. 


Member NASM 
Address REGISTRAR, 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4 


Jordan College of «Music — iniianapeis 


—57th year— 
Baccalaureate degrees in music, music education, music merchandising, radio, drama, 
dance. Masters in music and music education, Nationally known faculty of artist-teachers. 
Member, National Association of Schools of Music. 
Write for catalog. Address: 
Director of Admissions, Box E, Jordan College of Music 
1204 N. Delaware Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


Clarence Eidam 
President 


Rossetter Cole 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
John Philip Blake, Jr., President 
Bachelor of Music in 23 Fields—Master of Music in 22 Fields 


William Heyne, Educational Director 


Member National Association Schools of Music—St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 


Studies in Applied and Theoretical Music leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music. Active Opera Workshop. 

Bulletin on Request 


430 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello, Brass, 
Woodwinds, and Percussion instruments, Public School Music, Composi- 
tion, Church Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. 


Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony, Bachelor's and Master's | 


Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. Catalog. 


Room 115, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Director of 
Admissions 


ip) 


NEW MATERIALS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


bins) boldly tackles the black keys 
first. This book is so good that I 
would use it for youngsters also. 
My only quarrel with it is that it 
doesn’t stay with the black keys 
long enough! 

John Thompson’s new series, 
“Melody All the Way” (Willis), 
based entirely on familiar airs is, 
I think, his best set of books for 
children. And if you are looking 
for some unique and fascinating 
beginners’ or intermediate books 
examine Ed McGinley’s “Piano- 
ranging” series called “Chords 
and Melodies” (Shawnee Press). 
At first you'll get quite a shock at 
his approach to “social music.” 
but if you stay with the books 
you ll learn a lot. 

I’ve always enjoyed using Ada 
Richter’s “Stunts” for applying 
elementary technical principles. 
Her follow-up book, “More 
Stunts” (Presser) is just out—and 
is corking! 

As for technique, do you know 
Florence  Binkley’s “Practicin’ 
Time” (Mills)? It is ideal for 
young first graders. | know of no 
technique book more original, 
thorough and intriguing than Lee 
Corbman’s new “Fingers in 
Flight” (Willis). Try it on some 
of your young second year stu- 
dents. Teenagers will like it, too. 

Two other books of short tech- 
nical studies that I like are Stev- 
ens’ ““Technic Tactics’ (Presser) 
and Rebe’s “Technic Tunes” 
(Willis), both for second year 
pupils. William Scher has just 
produced a fine set of “Fifteen 
Recreative Studies” (Ditson) for 
third year hopefuls. And for ele- 
mentary sight-reading it would be 
hard to beat Margaret Dee’s two 
books, “Face the Music” (Sum- 
my). 

All serious piano teachers ad- 
mire the works of Mary Bacon 
Mason; her latest “Favorite Pieces 
and Songs” (Ditson), designed to 
follow “Folk Songs and Famous 
Paintings” presents fresh, lovely 
material in excellent taste. It is a 
fascinating book for late second 
year and third year players. 


“FUN” BOOKS 


There are so many of these 
that I’ve had great difficulty 
selecting! You can’t go wrong if 
you are looking for some “mod- 
ern” melodies to wow the teen-age 


gang by assigning Stanford King’s’ 


“High School Harmonies” (Pres- 
ser). The titles alone are enough 


to “send” anyone—“Bubble Gum 
Boogie,” “Rumpus Room Rhum- 
ba,” “Cover Girl,” “Blue April,” 
“Sundaes on Saturday Night”... 
Yee-ow!! King’s other book, 
“Tunes and Tales” (Fischer) is 
easier. Excerpts from 14 familiar 
stories are attached to delightful, 
short pieces (second year). 

Ella Ketterer’s two pieces, “All 
Through the Year” (Presser), 
Richter’s story with music, “The 
First Easter” (Presser), and 
Kathryn Mitchell’s ten delightful 
arrangements from “Carmen” 
called “Near the Walls of Seville” 
(Willis) are all fine for second 
and third year adolescents. Boys 
will enjoy Eckstein’s “Your Musi- 
cal Stamp Album” (Fischer) of 
13 famous melodies by composers 
who are commemorated on stamps. 
Biographical and philatelic notes 
accompany the music. Serious 
young people and adults will love 
Leopold Beer’s compilation of 
“Little Pieces from the Early 
Classics” (Presser), not-so-well- 
known selections from Couperin, 
Gluck, Rameau, Purcell, etc. 

The best recent fun book of all 
is a collection of American folk- 
songs for children by Beatrice 
Landeck, “Songs to Grow On” 
(Marks). Delightfully arranged 
(grades 2, 3), magically illus- 
trated, completely irresistible, this 
book makes the ideal holiday gift 
for young pianists . . . Oldsters 
will love it, too. 


CONCERTOS 


Jean Williams has produced 
a spectacular “Fourth Piano Con- 
certo” (Schroeder and Gunther), 
her most solid and difficult work 
to date. Talented young players 
with nimble fingers just entering 
the advanced grade (and _ their 
audiences too) will wallow in the 
quasi-Rachmaninoffian lushness of 
the tunes and rejoice at the pyro- 
technics of the passage work. 

Speaking of concertos, at last 
we have been given more of those 
glorious Mozart concertos. Schir- 
mer has recently added two—the 
“little? A Major (Koechel 414) 
which is the first Mozart concerto 
to give to students. The fact that 
it is shorter and technically easier 
than most of the others does not 
detract one whit from its calibre. 


The concerto in G Major (Koe- | 


chel 453) is one of the composer’s 
top-notch masterpieces . . . but is 
for advanced pianists only. 

THE Enp 
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WHAT IS TECHNIQUE? 


(Continued from Page 23) 


solidity—the unshakable sense of 
sureness in the fingers. If all this 
is in good order, speed will follow 
as a natural result. 

Watch your thumb. I insist that 
the thumb is responsible for fast 
playing. Any weakness of the 
other fingers is due primarily to 
a weak thumb. Pianists do not 
raise the thumb enough. By nat- 
ural structure, it lies lower than 
the other fingers and there is a 
tendency to come down with the 
wrist when the thumb plays. Ac- 
tually, the thumb should be 
trained to lift itself to the level 
of the other playing fingers. 

Don’t be in a hurry to pass the 
thumb under. Suppose you are 
playing a passage where you use 
the thumb, then the second finger, 
and then the thumb again. Most 
pianists will put down the thumb 
the first time, and then immediate- 
ly prepare to pass it under the 
second time. This is a mistake. 
Hold the thumb out until the mid- 
dle finger has struck its note as 
firmly, as solidly, as the thumb 
itself; then pass it under, quickly. 


Too much anticipation of thumb 
passage tenses the other fingers. 

Again, don’t play with the 
whole thumb, but with the first 
joint only. (If this is a new idea 
to you and you wish to get used 
to it, take equal care not to go 
too high on the thumb; also, to 
avoid using the edge of the thumb, 
which causes slipping.) Keep 
thumb and fingers level. Avoid 
too much up-and-down movement 
among the fingers. Play with the 
fingers; there must never be too 
much motion of wrist and arm. 
One sometimes sees peculiar wrist 
motions being used in getting 
around the keyboard. This is sim- 
ply a mannerism and has no pi- 
anistic value at all. In practicing, 
stop before you put down the 
thumb, and make sure it is raised; 
say to yourself, consciously, “Now 
the thumb,” and lift it. 

It is important to develop per- 
fect evenness in all the fingers. 
One way in which to aid progress 
here is to avoid practicing with 
over-emphatic accents (I am not 
speaking of the normal rhythmic 


A Teachers Diploma 
or 
A Bachelor's Degree 


accent of the measures) which 
make for unevenness. Don’t play 
oddly accented scales. Be able to 
count normal rhythm beginning 
with any finger. If the measure 
begins with the first, be able to 
omit it and begin with the sec- 
ond, etc. In difficult passages it is 
helpful to think of, and count 
from, the most difficult finger— 
but don’t exaggerate this into a 
definite accent through body 
weight. Listen to what you play 
and how you play it. Some people, 
by consistently thoughtless prac- 
tice, actually deepen their errors 
instead of correcting them! Re- 
member that evenness (which 
makes passages sound faster than 
they really are) develops from 
control. 

Avoid too much body movement 
while playing. This makes for 
tenseness. Keep relaxed. Use arms 
and wrists simply as aids-in-motion 
for independent fingers. For ped- 
alling, balance the feet comfort- 
ably on the heels and leave them 
in good pedal position. Don’t 
shoot the left leg in and out. Try 
to work out your passages so that 
you will feel no difference be- 
tween “hard” and “easy” meas- 


ures. Where a repetition of figura- 


tion occurs in different keys, or on 
different notes, the repetition will 
always seem more difficult than 
the original statement. Work at 
it until it is quite as natural to 
the hand. (A good example of 
this occurs in the Chopin Etude 
in A Minor, Opus 25, Number 11. 
In the Allegro con Brio, the third 
and fourth measures present a fig- 
uration which is repeated, on dif- 
ferent notes, a page further on.) 
If you can’t play the second fig- 
ure as easily as the first, you can’t 
play the piece! 

Such things will help your fin- 
gers, but they won’t give you full 
technique. Only thoughtful con- 
trol can do that. Also, you need 
a clear realization of why you 
work, and what you are working 
for; of the inner happiness of say- 
ing exactly what you want to say, 
in the best possible way. The wise 
person will arrive at an under- 
standing of the great truth that 
success means just a joyous aware- 
ness of personal expression. When 
Pablo Casals was 70, he wrote to 
a friend that he practiced search- 
ingly every day, and found im- 
mense pleasure in seeing that he 
still could learn. 

THE END 


N MUSIC 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 


The highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed and perfected by the Univer- 
sity Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, not a make-shift, but has proven its value and 
soundness in the careers of thousands of musicians and teachers who owe their success entirely to the 
personalized and painstaking coaching of this great Conservatory. Partial listing of courses below: 


. CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new course 


includes all the modern techniques—even radio 


broadcasting. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed for 


HARMONY:—Written 


teachers or future teachers. Treats and solves 


' every problem of the progressive teacher. 


ARRANGING:—All the tricks of modern arrang- 


ing drawn from the experiences of the biggest 


"name" arrangers in the country. 


EAR TRAINING:—Designed to give you the 
ability to read at sight, to transpose and to 
transcribe. Invaluable training for vocal or in- 


strumental work. 


University Extension Conservatory 
oS EAS | JACKSON BLVD. (DEPT. A-708) CHICAGO | 4, ILL.. 


HISTORY:—A modern course including all types 
of music from ancient origins to 20th Century. 
Interesting—with emphasis on the analysis of 
music—not a dull collection of facts. 


for teaching others. 


by two of the finest 
theorists in the country. Simple, yet thorough 
in every way. From basic fundamentals right 
through to Counterpoint and Orchestration. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for actual 
work in the school room. Our model lessons de- 
velop originality and give you an excellent guide 


(1 Harmony 
(_} Cornet—Trumpet 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-708 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course I have marked wiih an X below. 
(C Piano, Teacher's Normal Course 
(] Piano, Student's Course 
(] Public School Mus.—Beginner's 
(] Public School Mus.—Supervisor's 
[] Advanced Composition 
(| Ear Training & Sight Singing 
(J History and Analysis of Music 


the Degree of Bachelor of Music?:....... 


ee 


(] Voice 

] Choral Conducting 

_] Clarinet 

] Dance Band Arranging 
C] Violin 

(] Guitar 

] Mandolin 

_] Saxophone 

{_] Double Counterpoint 


(J Professional Cornet—Trumpet (J Banjo 
INCU Aievate ae) tle siciettieiateicinis 0's '¢.0/0:4.0 sitss,0 005.610 UNC < erer. « « 
street INO. . iy emetic gape oye ope Go pees as ete ctor esosesors 
CIV et ete cic MIMIC ee ae sie edie 019.8 seis ale PSIG secteis. ca.chisls oe 
Are you teaching now?........ Tf‘so, How many pupils have 
you? ii. fF #4 Do tyow hold a Teacher's Certificate?........ 
Have you studied Harmony?......... Would you like to earn 


? 
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selected for National Evening Hymn Memorial Carillon 


~ 
° 


PIANO TEACHERS 


This is your invitation to attend the International Piano Teachers 
Association 1950 Mid-Western Convention, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 10, 11. Teachers Training Course, Student Piano 
Playing Examinations etc. For complete information and free 
catalog of almost four dozen |.P.T.A, Teacher Aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 


MIDDLE WEST 


GETS 


$390 AWARD 


Robert Hoffman 
National Guild award 
(presented by Bessie Ryan 
of Chicago) 


receives 


Write for information on National Piano Recording Competition 


to DR. IRL ALLISON, pres. of NGPT, 
BOX 1113, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Zine. ¢ Risk * * * 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 


“While these Bells ring, Safely Rest. Freedom Lives!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet commemorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the American Veterans of World War II 
to the people of the United States. 

We, as the maker, are greatly honored that ‘‘Carillonic Bells” 
have been accepted by Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other Government bodies for this 
soul-stirring memorial. 

The ever-increasing number of ‘‘Carillonic Bell’? instruments 
providing vibrant “Living Memorials” in churches, universities, 
and public locations throughout the world testify to the musical 
and mechanical superiority of this Schulmerich product. 

Prices are amazingly low—No tower is required. For informa- 
tion, write... 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


284 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
* * * * * 


C 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc., advises read- 


ers concerning duets, teaching beginners, scales. 


WANTS UNFAMILIAR 
PIANO DUETS 


Will you please suggest some 
four-hand piano duets which would 
be suitable for two teachers to play 
for a Musical Club. Our music 
shops have only the old familiar 
ones often used by our pupils. 


—(Mrs.) G. A. F., California. 


For occasions when you will 
perform for the kind of audience 
you mentioned, here are several 
titles by modern composers which 
I am sure will be thoroughly en- 
joyed: Debussy, “Petite” Suite 
(and more difficult, belonging to 


Debussy’s later period: “Epi- 
graphes Antiques’’); Ravel, 
“Mother Goose” Suite; Fauré, 


“Dolly” Suite; D. E. Inghelbrecht, 
“La Nursery,” three volumes; 
P. Hindemith, Sonata (1938); 
Brahms, Variations On A Theme 
by Schumann, Op. 23, and of 
course, the well-known but seldom 
played in their original text, 
Waltzes, Op. 39. (See also ETUDE 
June 1947.) 


ADULT BEGINNERS 


I am looking for notes on how 
to teach the adult beginners, what 
materials to use, etc. I have 
been asked to deliver a paper at a 
meeting of our Piano Teachers 
Club. Has there been anything on 
this subject in ETUDE, or can 
you refer me to another source 
of information? 


—(Mrs.) H. W. S., Ohio 


If you look up your collection 
of ETUDES, you will find an ex- 
cellent article by Nat D. Kane, the 
well-known teacher of adult ama- 
teurs, in the issue of March 1948. 
It is called “Making a Specialty of 
Teaching Adults.” For materials, 
I suggest “Older Beginner’s Piano 
Book” by John N. Williams— 
“Grown-up Beginner’s Book” by 
William M. Felton—and “Adult 
Approach to the Piano,” by M. B. 
Mason. 

Since we are on this subject, I 
am glad to report that the number 
of students of that particular type 
is growing constantly. Recently a 
friend of mine who specializes in it 


told me an amusing but enlighten- - 
* | ing story. From his studio at a 


eacher’s JRoundtable 


music school he saw a portly, im- 
portant looking man apparently in 
his middle forties, pacing the side- 
walk down below. Back and forth he 
went, again and again, and as he 
passed the door he cast a look in- 
side. But he didn’t come in, for on 
the porch and in the lobby he 
could see groups of boys and girls 
joking and laughing, and surely 
he feared that if they heard him 
apply for piano lessons he would 
become an easy target for their 
merry-making. All at once, how- 
ever, his attitude changed; his step 
became decided, his eyes reflected 
strong resolution, and with great 
assurance he went in. Ten minutes 
later he took his first lesson with 
my friend who says that he never 
had a more attentive, earnest stu- 
dent. So here’s one more business 
man who finds in music a release 
from his daily cares, and delights 
his family with evening “fireside” 
recitals of pleasing, familiar mel- 
odies, Hurrah for adult beginners! 


THE PRACTICE OF SCALES 


From E. F. D., New Brunswick, 
Canada, comes a request for in- 
formation concerning scale; har- 
monic, or melodic minors; order 
of assignment, etc. 


I am sure everyone will be in- 
terested to know that the melodic 
form of minor scales was discarded 
by such an institution as the Con- 
servatoire National de Paris many 
years ago. I never studied them 
when I was there, and have never 
recommended them since. What is 
more rational, in my opinion, is to 
teach the major and minor scales 
(the latter in harmonic form) con- 
currently, for this helps to develop 
in the pupils a sense of the relative 
key signatures. Some teachers use 
the “parallel” way, meaning that 
both start on the same key, C ma- 
jor and minor, F major and mi- 
nor, for example. I hardly can 
approve of this last method. 

Instead of overloading the 
students with too many scale 
forms, why not introduce different 
rhythms, fingerings, crossing of 
hands, two against three and three 
against four, shadings, dynamics, 
etc.? This will arouse their inter- 
est, stimulate their imagination, 
and secure maximum results. 
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DOTTING THE WHOLE NOTE - 


I am a piano teacher, and just 
now I am studying harmony by 
myself. The lesson on which I am 
working mentions the dotted whole 
note and it also refers to dotted 
rests. I have never seen either of 
these and I'd like to have you tell 
me whether they actually exist. 


—Miss A. P., California 


Dotted whole notes occur in 
music that is written in 4/2, but 
they are rare. As for dotted rests, 
they do not occur very often, 
and the usual custom is to write 
out the extra rest instead of in- 
'dicating a longer'silence by dotting 
'the original rest. —K. G. 


‘(BOOKS ON TRANSPOSING 


(1) Is there a book containing 
simple instructions to teach young 
students transposing and chords? 
All I have found are difficult for 
students. 

(2) I find in John Thompson’s 
Fourth Grade Book the instruc- 
‘tion to play an inverted mordent 
with the note above the first writ- 
‘ten note. But in Elson’s Music Dic- 
tionary and in Strauss’ “Blue Dan- 
ube” the directions are to play the 
written note and then the note 
below for an inverted mordent. 
Which is correct? 


—Mrs. J. D. M.., Illinois 


(1) I believe you may find 
that some of the following books 
will answer your needs: “Trans- 
position Patterns for the Piano,” 
vand “Keyboard Harmony,” both 
y Buenta Carter; “Keyboard 
‘Harmony and Transposition” ( Pre- 
iminary Studies, Vol. I, and Vol. 
11) by Anna H. Heuermann; 
“Transposition,” and “Supplement 
to Transposition” by John Warri- 
ner. 
(2) An inverted mordent is an 
ornament that consists of three 
notes: first the one represented by 
the printed note, second the one 
next above it in the diatonic scale, 
nd third the printed note again. 
The example given in John Thomp- 
son’s book is therefore correct. 
ince I do not know which edition 
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(Questions and ‘Answers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


and Prof. ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


of “The Blue Danube” you refer 
to, I cannot say whether the wrong 
directions are given or whether 
you have misinterpreted what the 
editor said. In my edition of El- 
son’s Music Dictionary, the cor- 
rect examples for the mordent and 
inverted mordent are given on 
page 176. There is some confusion 
in the wording of the first two 
paragraphs of this article “Mor- 
dent,” but the musical examples 
are correct. —R. M. 


WHO WILL PUBLISH IT? 


Someone recently gave me sev- 
eral copies of ETUDE, and when 
I came to your page of Questions 
and Answers I decided that this is 
just what I need. Recently a young 
man asked me to write out for 
him some music that he had just 
composed for the violin, and now 
we should like to send it to some 
reputable firm for publication. Can 
you recommend such a publisher, 
and can you tell me what such a 
melody might be worth? 

—Mrs. M. R., Canada 


I cannot recommend any one 
publisher over all the others, but 
I suggest the following procedure: 
(1) Have two copies made of the 
composition and always keep one 
of them in your own hands—or 
in the hands of the man who wrote 
the melody; (2) Send the other 
copy to any one of the many pub- 
lishers of music in both Canada 
and the U.S., asking them to con- 
sider publishing the piece. Enclose 
postage for return of the manu- 
script, and send it flat if possible. 
If it is a firm in the U. S. be sure to 
send U. S. stamps or currency for 
return postage; (3) If the manu- 
script is returned with a_ polite 
note of rejection, send it to the 
next publisher on your list—and 
so on down the line until the piece 
is accepted, or until the composer 
gets discouraged and decides that 
his composition probably isn’t any 
good. But don’t get discouraged 
too soon—many a fine manuscript 
has been turned down by several 
publishers only to be accepted 
finally and to become a great 
success. —K. G. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO OUR 


SIMPLIFIED TEACHING EDITION 
FOR PIANO 


Arranged By Dr. Albert Sirmay 


Ra Oe ede yore avis fic eR: in ey Ake Guy D'Hardelot 
IT'S A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING .............. Richard Rodgers 
OTS Sieve Mal etorets. she ates att Peres Jerome Kern 
Me AD, EMMA S Stel Ne Gh Gtenena O Sition ak loreunns Wright-Forrest 
EUS e seers ehh etetaiatm ate tice aareea ce otis aie George Gershwin 


Price 40c each 


A NEW EASY-TO-PLAY SETTING 
OF THE THEME FROM THE 


WARSAW CONCERTO 


By Richard Addinsell 


Transcribed for Piano Solo by William Stickles 


Price 60c 
CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. 


Crawford Music Corp.—Gershwin Pub. Corp.—T. B. Harms, Inc.—Williamson Music, Inc. 
RKO Building—Rockefeller Center—New York 20, New York 


Important News f 
Or 
Music EpucaTors 


the Vew 
1950 PRESSER EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


is ready! 


Complete listings by category of the finest edu- 
cational music, in Presser, Church and Ditson 
editions .. . 


Creative projects * Rhythms * Band Mate- 
rials * Games and Dances * Songs and Choral 
Collections + Operettas * Opera Sings * Can- 
tatas * Theory * Class Piano Materials + Mu- 
sic Literature Books * Methods °* 


—with many other vital and timely teaching 
aids and suggestions for classroom and _ indi- 
' vidual instruction—ranging from _ pre-school 
thru college. 


e Send for your FREE copy NOW! 


my ey es ee ee 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the new 


1950 PRESSER EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


ADDRESS 
Clie ccc SAT ier. caren sa RT ee ee sn ay eae a alta alo aie's asl «o's 


Dae ues oS 6 os cee belsiabceceeeeiae os Cee see Hweartisvasecvedteccvececess 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS AT ALL-TIME LOW PRICES! 


These bargain prices will be in effect only until September 30, 1950. These books may be or- 
dered in any quantity. Sorry, but no returns, examinations or exchanges can be permitted. 


Order now to take advantage of these amazingly low prices. Charge these books to your ac- 
count or send check, money order or stamps, but never cash except by registered mail. If pay- 


ment accompanies your order, we will pay the postage. 


Be sure to mail your order by Sept. 30th! 


e€e€ PRESSER ADVANCE 


TEN ARIAS FOR ORGAN FROM THE 
CANTATAS OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged and Edited by Carl Pfatteicher and 

Richard McCurdy Ames 

No. 433—41004 
From Bach’s Cantatas—works of wondrous 
beauty—come these ten magnificent arias. In 
presenting this work, the editors followed a 
precedent set by the master himself, when he 
transposed for organ six arias from his can- 
tatas. In addition to the inspiring nature of 
the music, they form excellent studies for both 
the mature and maturing organist. Hammond 

registration is indicated. 
List Price, $2.00 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, $1.60 


BRUCE CARLETON'S GRAB-BAG 
FOR PIANO 
No. 410—41009 
What child doesn’t thrill with anticipation 
when given a grab-bag? The contents are al- 
ways a mystery, but they never fail to please! 
And so will Bruce Carleton’s Grab-Bag. The 
fourteen pieces are skillful first-grade piano 
arrangements of familiar tunes with universal 
appeal. Dark Eyes, Gold and Silver Waltz, 
Narcissus, Home on the Range, are but a few. 
The book is engraved in big notes for easy 
reading, and attractive illustrations add to its 
appeal. 
List Price, 60 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 48 CENTS 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 
Twelve Characteristic Piano Pieces 
By Ella Ketterer 
No. 410—41006 
A collection of recreational pieces for grades 
2 to 2144, with a representative selection for 
each month of the year. King Winter—Janu- 
ary; To My Valentine—February; Vacation 
Days are Here—June; A Thanksgiving Pray- 
er—November; New Skates for Christmas— 
December, are "just a few. Story-like directions 
on interpretation are especially appealing and 
serve as a guide for the young pianist. 
List Price, 60 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 48 CENTS 


DITSON ALBUM OF ORGAN SOLOS 
Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 
No. 433—41000 
Fourteen varied organ pieces for home and 
church use. All choice—the pick of the Ditson 
catalog. Includes “At Dawning,” “A Dream,” 
“The Sweetest Story Ever Told,” “I Love 
Thee,’ and many other popular favorites— 
some especially written for it. A superb col- 
lection for both the amateur and professional 
organist. Hammond Registrations included. 
(Sold only in the U.S.A. and possessions.) 
List Price, $1.00 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 80 CENTS 
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NOAH AND THE ARK 
A Story with Music for Piano 
By Ada Richter 
No. 410—41005 
This familiar Biblical story is delightfully 

presented, interspersed with many easy-to- 
play-and-sing piano pieces. Children enjoy 
following the story while they play the music 
—and find it a treat to color in the numerous 
illustrated drawings. It provides diverse en- 
tertainment while it encourages useful piano 
practice. Directions for dramatization are in- 
cluded. Can be used for individual, class- 
room, or recital purposes. 

List Price, 60 cents 

@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 48 CENTS 


SHORT ETUDES WITH ORNAMENTS 
FOR PIANO 
Compiled and Edited by Louise Robyn 
No. 430—41006 
Successful teachers who appreciate the skill 
with which Miss Robyn’s works are presented, 
will welcome this piano technic book. Con- 
tains eighteen short etudes selected from the 
studies of Bertini, Beethoven, Czerny, Lemoine, 
and Wieck. The ornaments illustrated are: 
grace notes combined with intervals and 
chords; the acciacatura; the appoggiatura; 
the mordent; the inverted mordent; the turn, 
and the trill. Examples of each of these are 
presented in the manner most frequently en- 
countered. 


List Price, 75 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 60 CENTS 


TEN CHORAL PRELUDES AND A FANTASY 
ON FAMILIAR HYMN TUNES 


By H. Alexander Matthews 
No. 433—41001 


A book for the discriminating organist. In- 
cludes preludes, offertories, and _ postludes 
based upon well-known hymn tunes. They are 
simple in design and never above average diffi- 
culty; and of particular appeal to the young 
organist. The collection contains hymns suit- 
able for the important seasons of the church 
year, including Christmas, Lent, Easter, and 
others for general use. ‘When Morning Gilds 
the Skies” is in a more extended form and is, 
in fact, a Fantasy on the hymn tune. Ham- 
mond registrations are given. 


List Price, $1.00 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 80 CENTS 


TWENTY-FOUR MINIATURE STUDIES 
WITHOUT OCTAVES 


By Cedric W. Lemont 
No. 110—40122 


Each of these brief studies, for the most 
part eight measures in length, has a definite 
purpose in technical development. The book 
presents practice opportunity for right and 
left hand scale passages, incisive rhythm, re- 
peated notes with finger changes, broken 
chords, etc. A happy combination of melody 
and technique for the student of grade 2% 
to 3% ability. Progressive teachers will recog- 
nize the value of the variety which the book 
offers. 

List Price, 75 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 60 CENTS 


SONGS OF WORSHIP 
A Collection of Sacred Songs for the 
Church Soloist 
No. 411—41000 
High Voice—List Price, 75 cents 
No. 411—41001 
Low Voice—List Price, 75 cents 
These simple songs of devotion, with their 
appealing text and variety of mood will attract 
young singers and strike response in the con- 
gregation. Good for the repertoire of any 
church soloist—and easy to prepare. Texts 
are from scriptural hymn and contemporary 
sources. Included in the twelve pieces com- 
prising the book are special songs for Christ- 
mas and Easter. Be sure to specify High or 
Low Voice when ordering. 
e SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


STANFORD KING'S PARTY PIANO BOOK 
No. 410—41007 

Here is a party “ice-breaker” that’s tops 
any time for good, old-fashioned, “round-the- 
piano” sing sessions! These old-time ballads, 
and new ones, too—are arranged for grade 
2% and include such numbers as: A Bicycle 
Built for Two; Daisy Belle; Little Annie Roo- 
ney; The Man on the Flying Trapeze. Forty- 


_nine selections in all, ranging from Gay Nine- 


ties Favorites to College and Patriotic Songs. 
Lyrics—for all to join in—are provided. 
List Price, $1.00 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 80 CENTS 


ORGAN MUSINGS 


A Collection of Original Compositions and 
Transcriptions for the Organ 
Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 

No. 413—41001 

A stellar collection of twenty-seven organ 
compositions and transcriptions. Includes the 
beautiful Bach ‘“Arioso,” majestic “Funeral 
March” from Schumann’s String Quintet, nos- 
talgic ‘““Legende” of Tchaikovsky, and original 
works by contemporary composers such as 
Overholt, Koepke, Sheppard and Broadhead. 
Here is music for all to enjoy—suitable for 
church or home. Hammond registrations 


throughout. 
List Price, $1.50 
e@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, $1.20 


HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 
By Stanford King 
No. 410—41011 
Teen-age piano pupils want materials that 
are meaningful—tunes they can understand 
and enjoy. Here are ten original pieces right 
in step with them—Cover Girl; Bubble Gum 
Boogie; Blue April; Rumpus Room Rumba; 
Sundaes on Saturday Night; are just a few. 
The rhythmic and melodie content of each se- 
lection offers excellent training in technic 
and style, while providing first-rate recrea- 
tional material. For third and fourth grade 
players. 
. List Price, 75 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 60 CENTS 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SCORE READING 
By Carl G. Schluer 
No. 437—41000 
A well thought-out exposition of the prob- 
2ms involved in the reading of scores. Intro- 
-uced is a veritable treasure house of masterly 
oring from the pens of such great composers 
s Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Pales- 
rina, Mozart, Weber, and Brahms. The part- 
y-part construction assures gradual progres- 
on, and covers Vocal Scores; Alto, Tenor and 
soprano Clefs; Combinations of the C Clef; 
‘ransposing Instruments; Miscellaneous Or- 
hestral Combinations; and Playing Full 
Irchestral Scores at the Piano, 
List Price, $1.50 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, $1.20 


DITSON ALBUM OF ORGAN AND 
PIANO DUETS 
Arranged by R. S. Stoughton 

No. 433—41002 
A real find and wonderful addition to the 
‘mited works available for organ-piano duets 
re these outstanding arrangements of ten 
lassics, suitable for recital, church and home 
laying. The list includes: Bach-Gounod— 
‘Ave Maria”; Handel—“Largo”’; Ravel—‘‘Pa- 
ane”; Wagner—‘Prelude”’ to Parsifal; Rach- 
naninoff—“Prelude in G Minor’; Debussy— 
Reverie’. Medium difficulty. Hammond Regis- 
cation. (Sold only in the U.S.A. and posses- 


ions.) 
List Price, $1.50 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, $1.20 


FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 
By Mary Bacon Mason 
No. 430—41005 

Adapted for use in classes and with indi- 
jidual pupils, Favorite Pieces and Songs is 
imed to foster a real love of music, widen 
e range of reading, build rhythmic sense, 
ive strength and control to the fingers, and 
crease practical knowledge of keys, scales, 
nd harmony by consecutive study in one key 
't a time. The first 32 pages constitute mini- 
4um requirements; the remainder consists of 
upplementary pieces, studies, and duets for 
ecreation, recital, or reading. The range of 
ifficulty is from grade 2 to 2%. 


List Price, $1.00 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 80 CENTS 


TWELVE COMPOSITIONS BY AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS FOR ORGAN WITH BELLS 
No. 413—41000 

| This collection represents the twelve prize- 
‘inners in the recent competition sponsored 

the makers of the famous Schulmerich 
»arillonic Bells.. The Board of Judges included 
‘yr. Harl McDonald, Dr. John Finley William- 
on, Seth Bingham, and Dr. James Francis 
sooke. Some of the unusual effects that can be 
btained from the Schulmerich Bells are 
vident in the prize-winning composition 
“Speranza” by Robert Elmore. Hammond 
egistrations throughout. 

List Price. $1.25 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, $1.00 


SECOND SOLOVOX ALBUM 


Compiled and Arranged by John Finke, Jr. 
No. 413—41002 


’Solovox enthusiasts are undoubtedly fam- 
jiar with Mr. Finke’s First Solovox Album, 
ne of the earliest and most popular in its 
veld. The Second Album follows the pattern 
© the first, offering special transcriptions of 
ne world’s best-loved melodies. The thirty 
elections are varied, including: Grieg’s “AI- 
vamleaf,” “Deep River,” “Evening Star” from 
‘annhauser, Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 
List Price, $1.25 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, $1.00 


TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 
By Wilmot Lemont 
No. 430—41003 
_For pupils in grades three to four. Various 
hases of technic are explored—such as sixth 
wer a balanced left hand, triplets, right hand 
sale passages, sustained melody over moving 
<companiment, arpeggios divided between the 
“ands, chromatic groups for right hand, left 
and agility, legato and staccato playing, and 
soss-hand playing. The melodious music in 
‘hich these technical studies are couched en- 
vens study and encourages happy practice. 


" List Price, 60 cents 
~~ @ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 48 CENTS 
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ORGAN COMPOSITIONS WITH CHIMES 
Compiled and Arranged by Ralph Kinder 
: No. 413—41003 

The increasing demand for music especially 
arranged for organ and chimes prompted the 
recent release of this fine collection. Compiled 
and arranged by one of America’s foremost 
organists, all of the pieces are of sound musical 
merit and within the playing capabilities of 
the organist of average ability. The book con- 
tains numbers for recitals, special services and 
occasions where the use of chimes is appro- 
priate. Hammond registrations are given. 


List Price, $1.00 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 80 CENTS 


PARTNERS AT THE KEYBOARD 
A Piano Duet Book 
By Ella Ketterer 
No. 410—41012 
Good duets, especially those with the Primo 
and Secondo parts equally graded, are not too 
easy to find—but here is a generous supply of 
original and tuneful music in a new book by 
an experienced teacher. One of the country’s 
outstanding composers of early piano studies, 
Miss Ketterer has a long list of successful 
compositions to her credit. Partners at the 
Keyboard is somewhat more advanced and is 
suitable for adolescents and grown-ups, as 
well as for younger students. 


List Price, 60 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 48 CENTS 


MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTE-LAND 
A Colorful Music Reader for the Rather 
Young 
By Josephine Hovey Perry 
No. 430—41004 

The purpose of this reader is to fully estab- 
lish concepts of the treble and bass section of 
keys and notes and their correlation to one 
another. The Middle C approach is used, and 
one note at a time is added in both bass (to 


be colored red) and treble (to be colored green) 


clefs. In Part Two standardized black and 
white notes appear, and the child plays folk 
songs and other airs with satisfying melodic 
content. Key charts and interesting illustra- 
tions add to the usefulness and eye appeal of 
this well-planned first music reader. 


List Price, 75 cents 
e SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 60 CENTS 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION BOOKS 


Cat. No. Title Special Price 
—— 410-41016 Themes From the Great Ballets .40 
— — 434-41000 Ditson Treasury of 
Clarinet §Solos ‘a acccccsce sss 1.00 
a _~417-41002 © Pedal Mastery’ fo: 370. 5 50: 1.50 
—— 431-41002 Easy German Classic Songs... 1.00 
—— 410-41015 Pianorama of the World’s 
Favorite Dances ............ a7 fey 
Master Choruses— 
== 432-41000 » Complete Edition’... «s+ 526+ 2.50 
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———. 433-41004 Ten Arias for Organ From the 
Cantatas of Johann Sebastian 
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PHCTIOM PT. crate eho ge siclelalcva'e olelee’s 48 
——— 410-41006 All Through the Year ........ 48 
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Fantasy on Familiar Hymn Tunes .80 
—__—. 110-40122 Twenty-Four Miniature Studies 
Without Octaves ........... .60 
—__. 411-41001 Songs of Worship (High Voice) .60 
—_. 411-41001 Songs of Worship (Low Voice) .60 
———_ 410-41007 Stanford King’s Party Piano 
Booka se. eetseveswwcvonsecs 80 
me AIS-A1001 Organ Musings 65,56 60a. 1.20 


ADDRESS 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS AT, ALL-TIME LOW PRICES 


LITTLE PIECES FROM THE EARLY CLASSICS 
Compiled and Arranged 
by Leopold J. Beer 
. No. 410—41000 

Compiled from forgotten manuscripts dis- 
covered in European libraries, these composi- 
tions paint a charming picture of an eighteenth 
century drawing room, where the dancing mood 
is set by the ‘“Courante,” “Rigaudon,” ‘“Sara- 
bande,” and “Menuet.’’ Expertly edited, this 
collection represents works of Bach, Francois 
and Louis Couperin, Gluck, Handel, Kuhnau, 
Purcell, and Rameau. For the third grade 
student. 


List Price, 60 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 48 CENTS 


MORE STUNTS FOR THE PIANO 
By Ada Richter 
No. 410—41010 
Here’s a unique way of making technical 
exercises fun! Following the line of her first 
book “Stunts for the Piano,’ Mrs. Richter 
transforms dull exercises into interesting 
games by masquerading them in delightful 
little pieces, each descriptively titled and illus- 
trated. For example: “Walking a Tight Rope” 
stresses changing fingers on one note; “Acro- 
bats” emphasizes grace notes, etc. It’s the 
perfect book to supplement any course of in- 
struction bridging the gap between easy exer- 
cises and the introduction of the sonatina. 
List Price, 60 cents 
@ SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, 48 CENTS 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 
VOLUME II 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and 


Bernard U. Taylor 
No. 431—41000 


Medium High—List Price, $1.25 
No. 431—41001 
Medium Low—List Price, $1.25 
A welcome supplement to Volume I. Many 
of the great composers of the Early Italian 
Era are represented in this edition of fifteen 
songs. Interesting modernized accompani- 
ments, and clearly indicated phrase marks as- 
sure artistic interpretation. A detailed song- 
study has been prepared together with the 
Italian pronunciation table, English transla- 
tions of the songs, notes on each song and 
biographical sketches of the composers. 
e SPECIAL FALL BARGAIN PRICE, $1.00 EACH 
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WHERE SHALL I GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) | PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (Hutt) 


Dramatic Soprano 
’ ; h Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 

Interesting course—piano, harmony Experienced European trained Artist 

Many Successful Pupils Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 | Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 

Beginners accepted 

Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
"The results she can obtain are miraculous" 
Writes Leland Hall—Prof. of Music— 

Smith College ; 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 
113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Ye 
(Also 44 Nassau St., Palmer Sq. Princeton, N. J.) 
Tel. 3661 M 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Concert Singer — Teacher 
Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style, 

In preparation for 
Radio, Screen, Stage, 
Concert, Opera. 

Write for Circular 


405 E, 54 St. New York City 
Tel. Vo-5—1362 


ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers of 
Radio—Theatre—Pictures—Concert—Opera 
"STYLE-IZING" for Radio and the Theatre 

—Studio— : 
607-8 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Telephone Cl 5-9244 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Formerly Representative, TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private lessons, lecture courses, 
teachers’ forums, 


Summer-class. Southwest Harbor, Me. 


801 Steinway Bldg. New York City 
Tel. KI 9-8034 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Piano Teachers' Workshop 
materials — procedures 
private lessons, class lessons 
concert repertoire 
For information address : 
Steinway Building New York City 
Tel. Scarsdale 3-6085 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist and teacher 
Teacher of Aron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and many artists and teachers. 
"Special Summer Course" 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Specialist in Technical Development and the 
Art of Interpretation. Coaching for Recitals. 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


TOM TIMOTHY 


HARMONY - COUNTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION - ORCHESTRATION 


FRENCH MUSIC SCHOOL 


Director Cecile Jahiel 
Concert Pianist—Composer 
Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 


Special classes for concert pianists and 
teachers 


Piano scholarship. Also private lessons 
Register now: I8 East 78th Street 
New York City. Re 7-7030 or Rh 4-1589 


117 West 48th St., Suite 41, 
Cl 5-4293 


New York City 


Phone: 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS: 

July 10—August 12 
For full information address: 

338 West 89th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-026! 

MONTHLY SESSIONS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. £2 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
Musical Theory—Composition 
Courses of the Paris Conservatory 
for Information: 

35 W. 57th St., New York 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


THE LIVERETTE VOCAL STUDIOS 
AND OPERA ACADEMY 


Formerly assistant to Dr. Lazar Samoiloff 
_ Lucia Liverette, Director 
Former Director of L.A. Civic Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERT % RADIO ¥% OPERA 
Beginners to professional artists 
Write for information— 
1833 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALMA FAUST 
TEACHER FOR PIANO TEACHERS OR FOR 


MATEUR PIANISTS DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASS LESSONS | Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
Beautiful tone acquired thru integrated work required for the degrees of Mus. Bach., 
instruction and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation. 
Pupils teaching successfully all over the U. S.| DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
STUDIO NEAR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Detroit, Mich. 
600 West IIIth St. New York 25, N. Y. 
Telephone: Monument 2-6772 


HAROLD HURLBUT 
PARIS—NEW YORK—HOLLYWOOD 
Singers Who Have Studied with Him Include 
NADINE CONNER 
Distinguished Soprano Metropolitan Opera 


HENRY CORDY, N.Y. City Center & Havana 

Operas...and singers of San Francisco Opera, 

Hollywood Bowl, N.Y. & L.A. Light Opera, 
Oratorio and Radio. 

Address: Hollywood, Calif. Phone: GL. 1056 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Saver, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann, 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 

57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
Summer Master Class—June 15 to August 15. 
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HOW TO PLAY PEDALS 


(Continued from page 25) 


to the very end of the exercise. 
If, in addition, he will let the left 
foot “brush” across the G up to 
the A, he cannot miss from that 


Ex. 5 


Right Hand 


point on. This method of “brush- 
ing” certain notes, in reality count- 
ing by white notes, is valuable for 
a passage in slow tempo. 

In Example 6 we meet with con- 
trapuntal difficulties. Each of the 
three voices has a melody and, 
because of this complexity, to- 
gether with the fact that there is 
much contrary motion, this exer- 
cise presents real problems at first. 
It makes little difference what reg- 
istration is used as long as the 
Great stop is fairly strong, the 
Swell somewhat softer but of a 
different tone quality, and the 
Pedal is coupled by means of the 
Swell to Pedal coupler. 


The most efficient method of 
learning such an exercise as this is 
to proceed according to the fol- 
lowing plan: (1) Play the pedal 
part alone, (2) play the left hand 
(Swell) and the pedals together, 
(3) play the right hand (Great) 
and the pedals together, and (4) 
as written. In this way the pedal 
part receives three times as much 
practice as if one had attempted 
the three staves all at once. Since 
an organist must always be on his 
guard to eliminate all halting and 
hesitation in his playing, it would 


WHERE SHALL | 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


JEROME D. ROSEN 


Violinist-Teacher 
Artistic instruction—Chamber Music Coaching 
Faculty Member St. Louis Institute of Music 
Member St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Founder-Director "Ancient String Instrument 
Ensemble''—Violin Recitals 


STUDIOS - 


207a N. Kirkwood Road 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


6508 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


probably be unwise to attempt a 
three staves at once. 

As the student becomes familia 
with the pedal keyboard he wil 
find that he can gradually find hi 
notes without always resorting t 
feeling gaps or brushing the sur 
face of the black notes. He wil 
outgrow such procedures more o 
less as the pianist ceases to worr 
about keeping his hand in the five 
finger position on the keyboard 
The organist can, with practice 
land on the correct pedal note wit 
hardly a thought as he become 
more and more familiar with th 


keyboard. As he gains in profici- 


ency he will find himself taking a 
chance on finding a correct pedal 
note without the preliminary “feel- 
ing” process. Playing pedals can, 
and will, be almost a subconscious 
process as one becomes well versed 
in the art of organ playing. 
THE Enp 


GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 


Modern Piano Technic: Group work for Teach- 
ers: Coaching concert pianists; Conducting 
"Piano Teachers Forum." 


BROOKS MAYS MUSIC STUDIOS 
1005, Elm Street, Dallas 2, Texas Phone C-6214 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert 
167 Elmhurst Av., Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413 
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‘made to feel like a servant. He 
doesn’t come as a big business- 
man, or even as a salesman with 
a shiny tempting gadget to sell. 
Frankly (and every tuner who is 
honest with himself will have to 
admit this) he labors under a 
stigma: he is there merely as a 
tuner, not as an artist. The social 
gap between these is enormous. 
When he tunes for concert ar- 
tists, he comes like a shadow, 
alone, into an empty auditorium. 
'While he works, hearing nothing 
but the echoes from his sounding 
keys, he visualizes what the room 
will look like perhaps within the 
‘hour: many bright lights, many 
gentlemen and elegantly clothed 
women taking their seats; the con- 
cert artist coming out into a sea 
of applause, the wonderful clear 
‘tones of the music itself which he, 
as much as the artist, has made 
possible. Yet he gets not the least 
recognition for this from the mass 
-of listeners. He makes no personal 
appearance; his name is unknown. 


At a moment’s notice, the 
‘tuner must be ready to tackle 
hundreds of different makes of 
pianos, most of them embracing 
_at least one original “feature” that 
others do not have. Thus he is 
‘constantly running into some new 
and mysterious problem of repair 
or regulation which he must diag- 
nose on the spot and remedy as 
‘best he can. 

Regulation, the adjusting of a 
piano’s action so that it operates 
‘properly, is really a science in it- 
‘self. There are many measure- 
ments to be learned, such as key- 
dip, hammer-travel and _ escape- 
ment, jack-position, etc. It takes 
almost as long to be a good regu- 
‘lator as it does to be a good 
‘tuner—which is five years or 
/more. 

In ordinary repairing a tuner 
must do a lot of gluing, which also 
is almost a science—as any glue 
‘manufacturer will affirm. Treatises 
have been written about the many 
‘kinds of glue and many methods 
‘of applying them to different ma- 
terials. Among themselves, tuners 
‘spend hours—often whole eve- 
nings—discussing the pros and 
‘cons of the various glues they em- 
ploy in their work. 

There is just as much to know 
about the many kinds of wood 
used in the construction of a piano 
as about glue. The soundboard, a 
vital, and (when kept clean) beau- 
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tiful part of the piano, is made 
of spruce. This is a tough, rigid 
wood, light, yet strong. Maple is 
the wood most used in the action 
itself, which also includes odd 
kinds like holly and pear. One 
tiny bushing must be made of 
rosewood—no other is durable 
enough. 


Many tuners do not learn how 
to finish or re-finish the case of a 
piano, because they do not feel the 
work lies within the province of 
their profession. The wonder is 
that they learn so much about the 
above-listed subjects as they do. 
But the fact that the average piano- 
owner expects him to know all 
these subjects, and to use the 
knowledge in putting his instru- 
ment in order at a wage-rate 
sometimes lower than that which 
the unskilled day-laborer is get- 
ting right in the neighborhood— 
that is more wonderful still! 

All this is bad for his psychol- 
ogy, and it may even make him 
a little odd. It may turn him to 
drink. Or, his defense-mechanism 
running at its highest protective 
speed, he may display excessive 
airs of superiority. 

It has been calculated that if 
all the pianos in the country were 
given the service which they 
should normally have, it would 
take 16 times as many tuners as 
we now have to do the job. A 
sizeable number of young men, 
impressed by these statistics, and 
by the advanced age of tuners now 
practicing, have enrolled in the 
dozen or more newly-founded tun- 
ing schools scattered throughout 
the country. Others have gone into 
piano shops as apprentices, eager- 
ly looking forward to the time 
when they are capable of going 
out and setting up their own 
businesses. 

It is a rosy promise, but as a 
matter of fact, as these enthusi- 
astic youngsters venture out for 
themselves, not all are able to make 
a living. For unless he is lucky 
enough to locate in a region where 
there is absolutely no competition, 
the average new tuner soon finds 
that the old timers have the situ- 
ation well in hand—quite sewed 
up, in other words. He hasn’t been 
told that it takes time and patience 
to build up a tuning practice, that 
housewives are suspicious of 
tuners unknown to them, and 
skeptical about the abilities of be- 
ginners. (Continued on next page) 
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New York City 19, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orches- 
tration, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simpli- 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME, 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White. Pay 
as you learn. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 


way, New York 19. 20¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 
VIOLINS FOR SALE: Disposing 


Cremonas' including’ Stradivarius, 

Guadagnini, Camelli, Gaglianos, and 

others. Hill, Hermann, Lewis, Hamma 

certificates. Write: Fine Arts Gal- 

ree 714 E. Second Street, Flint, 
ich. 


/ 


USED MUSIC BOUGHT AND SOLD 
—Classic, Popular Sheet Music and 
Books. Operas. Chamber Music. Con- 
ductors Scores. RING’S MUSIC, 1654 
N. Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


CHOIR DIRECTORS! Looking for 
good anthems that are easy? Send for 
Clark’s Anthem List for Volunteer 
Choirs, $1.00 postpaid. A. E. Clark, 
P.O. Box 265, Wall St. Station, New 
York.6, iINa Ye 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. OVER 50 
PUBLICATIONS—classical and popu- 
lar. Order “boprhythmology,”’ new 
bop piano solo $1.00. All new work. 
Write for list. PHIL BRETON PUB- 
LICATIONS, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
Neb., U.S.A. 


MELODEONS restored like new. 
Also buy, sell. C-sharp HOBBY SHOP, 
415 S. Diamond Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Fine hand 
made violins. Wonderful tone. Made 
from finest selected wood. Write for 
particulars—George & Joseph Holl, 
617 East Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


TREATISE ON TRANSPORTATION 
for Musicians $2.00. THE SECRET for 
Singers $2.50. Two books by Charles 
Lagourgue now in 2nd Edition. Ask 
your dealer or send check to the au- 
thor, 35 W. 57th St., N. Y. C 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
TO 1850 FOR SALE, BALLADS, RAG- 
TIMB, EVERYTHING, CATALOG 10¢. 
WILL EXCHANGE CLASSICS FOR 
BACK POPULAR MUSIC. FORE’S, E. 
3151 HIGH, DENVER 5, COLORADO. 


FOR SALE: Eight volumes, “Inter- 
national Library Music”, violin. Per- 
fect condition. What offer? Leigh, 
West Sayville, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED: Young lady writ- 
ing popular songs interested in team- 
ing up with lyricist with good quali- 
fications. Write Miss M. Fallick, 6633 
N. Smedley St., Phila. 26, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED: Young lady 
desires position accompanying voice 
students privately or in school. Plays 
well, sight-reads excellently. Has 
had experience. Write 6633 N. Smed- 
ley St., Phila. 26, Pa. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS RE- 
CORDED. Send music and check for 
$4.20. Music returned with UN- 
BREAKABLE RECORD. Vincent Re- 
es Service, P.O, Box 206, Union, 


BOOKS on the violin, invaluable 
for technique, general fiddle knowl- 
edge and connoisseurship. Music for 
violin, viola, violoncello, chamber 
music for strings. Houghton & Co., 
42 New Bridge Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England. 


NEW COMPANY PRESENTS new 
sacred and classical music. Write for 
eatalogue. D’Angelo Music Publish- 
ing Company, P.O. Box 7054, Station 
“G’, Los Angeles 37, California. Want 
salespersons. 


FOR SALE. Rare records. Lists. 
Collections bought. E. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 
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ge PROFIT crecrinc caros 


Earn highest profits . . . sell World's biggest grrect- 


ing card values with our superb line of Christmas 


and other t ortments, More than two dozen 
imsortments te ose from... . With and without 
Bible text 1 about our unique FREE BONUS 
PLAN which adds dollars to your profits , . . and our 
exclusive CREDIT PLAN. A 1 cent postcard brings 
full information about this great profit opportunity. 
Waste no time—write today! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Box 9342, Dept. 14 


: 


Richly styled. 
Finely crafted. 


Protects music 
against damage, 


By maker of 
nationally known 
Tonk furniture, 


Special drawer 
trays for easy 
filing; quick 
finding. 
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FILE IT— 
Don’t PILE it! 


TONKabinets keep your sheet music neat, 
clean, orderly, safe, easy to find. Every 
sheet always at your finger tips. Beauti- 
ful styles. Sizes for home, schools, bands, 
Style 648 shown, holds 750 sheets. Write 
for nearest dealer’s name and pictures 
of other styles. Tonk Mfg. Co., 1912 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 1}. 


TONKabinets 
for Sheet Music 


C) STUDENT 
(_} DEALER 


_] TEACHER 
L] ORGANIST 


Central Commercial Industries, Inc.,332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Please send complete information on the new Lowrey ORGANO 


and a letter entitling me to a FREE demonstration at my dealer’s. 
Cityeees ee eee. So -7ONe..--Stale..;... 
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LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 
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@W MODELS 


EASIER TO PLAY 


Find out about these sensa- 
tional new Conn Band Instru- 
ments. Many wonderful, ex- 
clusive features! Today, more 
than ever, Conns are the 
“Choice of the Artists.’’ You’ll ad- 
> vance faster and take more pride in 
a genuine Conn—made by the 
world’s largest manufacturer. See 
your dealer or write us for free lit- 
erature. Mention instrument. Conn 
Band Instrument Div., C. G. Conn 
Ltd., 913 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR FREE 
FOLDER 


NEW VIOLIN INVENTION 


World’s best way of learning by mail. Endorsed 
by World’s greatest Artists. We rent violin. 
Try before you Buy. 


Finney Violin Keyboard System 
E-2537 N. Bernard St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


OBERLIN 4 pmtessiona music 


school in an attractive 
college town, Thorough instruction in all branches of 
music, Special training in band and choir direction. 
16 artist teachers, unsurpassed equipment (200 prac- 
tice rooms, 23 modern organs, etc.) Degrees: Mus.B., 
School Mus.B., A.B., with music major. Catalog. 


By Sister M. Xaveria, 0.S.F., Mus.M. 
The MUSIC READINESS PROGRAM, 


endorsed by prominent piano peda- 
gogues, is adapted to various age 
levels. Most children at the age of 
six to nine years may be considered 
"pre-schoolers" in the study of music, 
especially instrumental music. 


The MUSIC READINESS PROGRAM 
makes teaching beginners fun. It fas- 
cinates the child, gratifies the teach- 
er, and delights the parents. 


MY MUSIC PICTURE BOOK 
MUSIC AND GUIDE BOOK 
MY MUSIC COLOR BOOK 
MY MUSIC LETTER BOOK 
MY MUSIC NOTE BOOK 


Postpaid for cash with order 


THE SERAPHIC PRESS 


1501 South Layton Boulevard 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 
Muste 
Offers accredited courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 


Public School Music, Theory, 
and Orchestral Instruments. 


Confers degrees of B.M., A.B., 
and M.M. 


Distinguished Faculty 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 401, 64 East Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Naturally the new tuner com- 
ing face to face with this situation 
is frustrated and angry. Having 
spent so much time and effort to 
attain a small niche for himself 
in the business world, and having 
been so neatly thwarted, he in- 
stantly becomes a potential men- 
ace to the piano-owning populace. 
Many give up in discouragement 
and drift to other occupations, or 
to relief. However, too large a 
number go out almost like crim- 
inals-at-large to “do” the public 
to the limit of their ability, often 
beyond the limits of the law. This 
state of affairs has created a bad 
situation all around, and it calls 
for an immediate remedy, if such 
can be found. 

The remedy is perfectly obvious 
to the members of the American 
Society of Piano Technicians. This 
non-profit organization, starting 
from scratch eight years ago, with- 
out capital, a sponsor, or even a 
typewriter, soon began the publi- 
cation of its journal, “The Piano 
Technician.” This is the voice 
which, with almost fanatic enthu- 
siasm, whips its members toward 
these basic objectives: (1) organ- 
ize, not unionize, qualified piano- 
servicemen; (2) convince piano 
owners that they come out ahead 
both musically and financially by 
having their pianos serviced regu- 


larly; (3) establish the dignity 
the tuning profession, and disp 
forever the notion that pian 
tuners may be fundamentally di 
ferent from other men. 


The members of the Ameri 
can Society of Piano Technician 
are genuinely concerned with th 
possibility that there soon may b 
a catastrophic shortage of compe 
tent piano-tuners. They want th 
public at least to see the warnin 
signs. The piano industry is real 
ly a very large one, and, since th 
tuner is indispensable to it, ther 
is no sense in trying to minimiz 
his importance. Besides, when i 
is realized that he is also a nec 
essary support to many publishers 
of music, thousands of music 
teachers, and perhaps millions of 
piano players, his value becomes 
undeniable. 

THE ENnp 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS: 


11—RCA Victor 

12—Black Star 

14—Black Star 

15—Drawing by Kramer-Miller 
17—Drawing by Harry McNaught 
20—Bettmann Archive 
21—Bettmann Archive 

26—Black Star 


“Would you mind looking at the typewriter, too, while you’re here—?” 
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PRINTED IN THE U. S. A. BY THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. 


Presser 


Use handy order form on page 61. 
See list of Best-Selling Books at All- 
Time Low Prices on pages 60 and 61! 


SPECIAL ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICES! 


Here are the finest books of music to be published in the next few months . . . They are now in preparation, and are offered to you 
at approximately ONE-HALF the list prices. Delivery will be made immediately upon publication at which time these special 


prices will be withdrawn. 


ONLY SINGLE COPIES of these books may be ordered at these prices. Sorry, but no returns, examinations or exchanges can be 


permitted. 


PIANORAMA OF THE WORLD’S 
FAVORITE DANCES 
From Minuet to Rhumba 


Compiled and Edited by Denes Agay 
No. 410-41015 

From the wealth of instrumental and vocal dance 
music, Dr. Agay has selected twenty-two composi- 
tions, each representing a different dance form. The 
stately strains of the minuet and gavotte—the exu- 
berant beat of the rhumba—even a polKa are in- 
cluded, chosen not only for their characteristic 
rhythm, but also for their appealing melodic qual- 
ities. 

Piano teachers, physical education and dance in- 
structors will find the album extremely valuable. 
Medium grade difficulty. 


List Price, $1.00 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 75 cents 


MASTER CHORUSES 


Mixed Voices—Secular 
Selected by Marguerite Hood and Olaf Christiansen 


Comp. Ed. No. 432-41000 Voice No. 432-41001 

We are proud to announce a companion book to 
the famous sacred edition published by Oliver Ditson 
some years ago. Two of the leading choral directors 
and music educators in the country have selected 
and arranged this outstanding group of secular 
masterpieces from the catalogs of Theodore Presser 
Co., Oliver Ditson Co., and the John Church Co. 

The collection will be available in two ways—a 
book of voice parts only, and one containing the 
complete edition with accompaniments. 


List Price—Complete Edition, $3.00; Voice, $1.00 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICES 
Complete Edition, $2.50. Voice; 75 cents 


THE SECOND MUSIC FUN BOOK 


A Work Book for Young Beginners 
By Virginia Montgomery 
No. 4100-41018 

This is a sequel to Miss Montgomery’s first book, 
entitled “The Music Fun Book,” which was an 
immediate success with teachers and students every- 
where. Various means of impressing music funda- 
mentals are employed, and when used in connection 
with a regular instruction book, it will make the 
student’s lesson more understandable. The book 
contains no music to be played. Pencils, crayons 
and paste are needed. Lessons are presented accord- 
ing to subject matter, not in the order in which 
they should be used. 

The ability of the student to solve these problems 
is an excellent indication of his progress in musical 
thinking and understanding. 


List Price, 60 cents 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 35 cents 


EIGHTEEN LARGE CHORALE PRELUDES 


Bach-Riemenschneider 
No. 433-41006 

One of the outstanding Bach authorities of our 
time has edited the Eighteen Large Chorale Preludes 
for Organ. One glance at the text will prove to the 
modern organist that here is an authoritative and 
masterful presentation of eighteen of the greatest 
compositions in organ literature. The editor has 
avoided the over-phrased and over-fingered arrange- 
ments of many later editions, also the plain-text 
editions of the earlier periods. He helps the student 
over the difficult passages and melodic interpreta- 
tions, but at no time falls into the rather modern 
fault of over-editing. There is room for student 
research and creativeness. This opus will be a 
valuable addition to the organist’s library. Ham- 
mond Registration. 


List Price, $2.50 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, $2.00 


DITSON TREASURY OF CLARINET SOLOS 
An Album of Transcribed and Original Solos 
for Clarinet with Piano Accompaniment 


By John Geanacos 
No. 434-41000 

A professional clarinetist and teacher, Mr. Gean- 
acos has arranged works of the masters, adapting 
them for clarinet solo. Arrangements of the famous 
Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor, Bacchanale 
from Samson and Delila, and Hymn to the Sun, by 
Rimsky-Korsakov are among those included. Orig- 
inal solos by Mr. Geanacos are also presented. 

Arranged for the advanced clarinet player, this is 
an ideal collection for those wanting study and re- 


cital music. List Price, $1.50 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, $1.00 


COUNTRY TUNES TO SING AND PLAY 


Music by Olive Dungan Lyrics by Mabel Livingstone 
Illustrations by Kay Pancoast 
No. 430-41009 

Three gifted women have joined their unusual 
talents in presenting this highly original book. 
Children will love the charming compositions by 
Olive Dungan; “learn by heart” the engaging lyrics 
Miss Livingstone contributed; and delight in the 
clever illustrations by Kay Pancoast. It’s a book of 
many and diverse uses—suitable for either private 
or classroom lessons. The piano pieces are graded 
from 1% to 2 and each one involves a technical 
principle that aids in the development of technique 
and style in the young pianist. 


List Price, $1.00 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 75 cents 


SING ALL MEN 


A Collection of Folk Songs Arranged 
for Men's Voices by Tom Scott 
No. 412-41005 
A new collection for male voices. Tom Scott, one 
of America’s foremost authorities on native folk- 
lore, has arranged a group of chanties, work songs, 
and love ditties which will appeal to male quartets 
and choruses for all occasions. Within range of the 
average voice, “Sing All Men” provides a refreshing 
group of songs for schools, colleges and men’s sing- 


ing societies. List Price, $1.00 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 75 cents 


PEDAL MASTERY 


By Rowland W. Dunham 
No. 417-41002 

Pedal Mastery is a book all organists will find in- 
valuable. Mr. Dunham, distinguished organist and 
teacher, skillfully presents a clear and understand- 
able pedal method which will assure absolute 
mastery of this difficult feature of the organ. In his 
book, the best tenets of the English and French 
schools are preserved and welded with new prin- 
ciples used for the modern electric organs. 


List Price, $2.50 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, $1.75 


PIANO PARTNERS 
Teacher and Student Piano Duets 


By Molly Donaldson 
No. 410-4J)017 

The problem of holding the piano pupil’s interest 
is often difficult because he is bored with the easy- 
grade pieces he is obliged to play, due to his limited 
amount of study. Mrs. Donaldson has solved this 
problem with duets for pupil and teacher. The primo 
parts are easily played by a first and second grade 
student, while the teacher plays the difficult secondo 
parts; thus the student feels he is performing an 
interesting piece of music. The numbers are original 
and refreshing, and will appeal to young, active 


minds. List Price, 60 cents 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 40 cents 


FIFTEEN DESCRIPTIVE MINIATURES 
FOR PHRASING AND STYLE 


By William Scher 
No. 430-41008 
This interesting book of second grade pieces is a 
welcome addition to teaching materials for the 
young pianist. Each is musically interesting and has 
been written to give the pupil the technical study 
so necessary in pianistic development. All can be 
used as recital pieces, and there is sufficient variety 
of style and mood to hold any student’s interest. If 
you want a new collection of pieces to develop 
technique, style and imagination, this is what you 
are looking for. 
List Price, 75 cents 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 40 cents 


THEMES FROM THE GREAT BALLETS 


Arranged for Piqno Solo 
By Henry Levine 
No. 410-41016 

Those of you who look forward to the annual 
appearance of the Ballet de Monte Carlo, Ballet 
Theatre, Sadler Wells Ballet Co. and others, will be 
particularly enthusiastic about Mr. Levine's latest 
addition to his collections of theme music. By pop- 
ular demand he has arranged, for the piano, selec- 
tions from the world’s great ballet repertoires. 

A partial listing of the contents includes excerpts 
from: Adam—GISELLE; Delibes—— COPPELIA; 
Gliere—THE RED POPPY; Stravinsky—THE FIRE 
BIRD; Tschaikowsky—SWAN LAKE. 


For U.S. and its possessions only. 


List Price, 75 cents 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 40 cents 


EASY GERMAN CLASSIC SONGS 


Edited and Compiled by Walter Golde and 
Constance Wardle 
English Translations by Constance Wardle 
No. 431-41002 

Songs from the pens of the greatest German song 
writers—Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn and others—many unknown to most singers 
and vocal teachers, have gone into this volume. 
Each is suitable not only for study material, but for 
recital and concert performance as well. This col- 
lection will have great value for the young singer, 
and serve as fine preparation in the fleld of German 
Lieder. 

“Easy Songs” does not mean these are simplified 
arrangements, but rather the original music as 
written by the composers. The easy accompaniments 
are also the original writing of these German 
masters. 


List Price, $1.50 f 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, $1.00 


SOCIAL SONGS FOR SINGERS AND 
SOCIAL INSTRUMENTS 


Arranged and Compiled by Dr. Irving Cheyette and 
Dr. Albert Renna 
No. 411-41003 
When your group gathers ’round to sing and relax 
for a pleasant time, you'll be glad to have this book 
handy. Here’s a diversified collection of songs— 
many taken from the folk-lore of distant lands, 
some heart songs, and many well-known favorites 
—all within the average voice range. Also included 
are easy accompaniment arrangements for piano, 
ukelele, flutophone, harmonica, and other melody 
instruments. An invaluable collection for teachers 
and music classes. 
List Price, 50 cents 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION PRICE, 30 cents 
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SAtdvantages 


NEW 3-WAY INSTRUMENT 


A whispering organ lullaby for your evenings—a brilliant new music for your 
entertainment—rousing songs for school—or for inspiringly true 


organ music in your church—YOU CAN EASILY PLAY THEM 


ALL NOW ON THE SAME FAMILIAR KEYS OF YOUR OWN PIANO. 


Here is the breadth of expression and power you’ve always wanted— 
in easy-to-play, space- and money-saving form. It is the . 
Lowrey ORGANO—the amazing new electronic piano-organ. 


The ORGANO installs on your piano in a matter of minutes. Then you play organ 
music in a wide variety of tonalities—one note or many at one time, as desired. 
Or intriguing new organ-piano duets. Or piano alone without interference. 


“Hearing Ss Believing an 


You won't believe these claims until you hear the 
ORGANO. Why not let a dealer give you a FREE 


demonstration. Send the coupon, today. 
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LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


’ 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 
in this new ORGANO booklet. 

Use handy coupon on page 64. 
This saves your Etude cover. 


